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C) Charles Sawyer: A voice for business that gets a hearing in the Cabinet (page 6) 
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Just what is Free Enterprise? 


It has nothing to do with politics nor wealth 
nor class. It is a way of living in which you 
as an individual are important. Little things 
make up this way of living, but think what 
you would lose if you ever surrendered it: 


Free Enterprise is the right to open a gas station or 
grocery store or buy a farm, if you want to be 
your own boss, or change your job if you don’t 
like the man you work f 
you work where you're told, and you live and 


(Under cominunism 


die bossed by hard-fisted bureaucrats who tell you 


every move you dare make.) 


Free Enterprise is the right to lock your door at night. 
(In communist countries the dread secret police 
can break it down any time they like.) 


Free Enterprise is the right to argue. (In communist 
countries you humbly say “Yes” to whatever is 
told you.) 


Free Enterprise is the right to save money if you 
want, pr blow it on a good time if that’s what 
you prefer. (Under communism you'd never have 
the money to do either — back-breaking hours 
earn you only enough to keep alive.) 


Free Enterprise is looking on a policeman as some- 
one to protect you, on a judge as a friend to help 
you. (In communist countries you had better be 
afraid of all police ... and dread all judges 
and courts.) 


Free Enterprise is the right to raise your children as 
you think best. (Under communism the state 
decides what your child shall learn and do, where 
he or she shall go. Respect for parents, and 
family life, are held in contempt.) 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Free Enterprise is the cight to speak freely about any- 

thing you wish. (in communist count you can 
never know whether your best frier.! or your own 
child is an informe:. You are tole: wh iniens 


to have; you'd better not voice any otite:s. 


Free enterprise has nothing to do with how much 
money you have or don’t have, nor what yeur job is 
or is not. Free enterprise ineans the right to 42 your 
self instead of some nameless number in a hords 
bossed by a few despots. Free enterprise is the sum 
of many little things —but how miserable you'd be 
if someone stole it from you! 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 





Rubber harness put a river to work 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HE corner of a factory shown in 
the picture is built out over a 
river. Below there was an old aban- 
doned water wheel still rurning in the 
current but doing no work because it 
wasn’t “hitched up.” Engineers be- 
lieved it could pay the light bill. 
They designed the equipment but 
belt men told them it just wouldn't 
work. Belts, they said, would stretch 
and “jump the drive” unless they had 
special deep-groove pulleys which were 
no longer being made. They gave the 


problem to BFG. 

B. F. Goodrich men had already im- 
proved belts so much that they rarely 
stretch more than a fraction of an 
inch. They studied the machinery and 
suggested changing the position of the 
generator a little. Then they tried the 
latest B. F. Goodrich belts. 

That was two years ago. The original 
belts are still working, show little sign 
of wear; the rubber harness keeps the 
river at work, lowers costs every day. 

BFG belts nearly always reduce costs. 


They last longer, with fewer interrup- 
tions for adjustments or replacements. 
And this policy of constant product 
improvement applies to all prod .cts, 
no matter how standardized they may 
seem to be. Get the advantages of all 
the latest improvement in any rubber 
products you buy. See your BFG dis- 
tributor first. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Thank your lucky Stars 
and Stripes), Son! 
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Allis-Chalmers Teams with All Science and Industry to Contribute to Your Good 
Aiding Manufacturers — A-( cdevel- 


opments in pumps, motors, drives, 
power generating and distributing . 
equipment help boost output, lower you use and enjoy 
Stats an:ellacdlubtees “add codenend 
ability end long-lite performance. 


Practically everything 


in your everyday 

life is pre-essed at 
‘ vee 47) Aiding Utilities — Hoover, Shasta and 5 
mp Pace Today, for example, f F other public power projects—dozens of some point by 
Allis-( ag - ee million-volt Beta- a i private power and light companies— Allis - Chalmers machines 
erial t sig 7% et medical and indus- eS produce low-cost electric power with d vipment! 
Bren ceeearon ae QReo use of super- : a Allis-Chalmers turbines, generators, or ae : 
powerful X-rays. transformers, switchgear. 





UNDER NO OTHER FLAG IN THE WORLD could this youngster 
dream his dreams with the same hope of achieving them—with as many 


great opportunities of realizing them—as under Old Glory! 

Doesn’t that say just about everything for the American system of 
tree enterprise—for the American teamwork of men and machines that 
makes possible this Good Living? 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS~ 


| One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











is HANDLING a Help 


or a Headache? 


Towmotor Mass Handling is a sure 
MODERNIZE cure for handling Panetec bee.” 
WITH Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, Tractors 


and Accessories, gasoline-powered 

TOW M OTOR for full-time, full-power service, will 
* increase productive output, provide 

OA ol versatile Towmotor equipment pro- 
vides all the benefits of modern han- 


savings in time, money and space. 
*M H is Moss Handling, the dling techniques . . . lifting, trans- 





On every operation, large or small, 





crcl Rag er ae Bet porting and stacking materials and 
time, at the lowest cost. products of almost any size, shape 


. or weight .. . helping increase ca- 
}s yours @ special handling = pacity of machines and manpower. 


problem? Let Towmotor engi- , 4 

ack out speciol And Towmotor Mass Handling is 
equipment to meet your specific economical, too . .’, that’s why ‘more 
heeds, Write for details. professional handlers, the men}who 
The sturdy, compact have'to make handling pay a profit, 


terme Medel tT- use Towmotor than any other fork 
35 handles loads up 

i aeeeds, op- Timina 

erates in complete : 

safety in freight ele- 

vators and highway 

trucks and on upper 

floor levels where 

the load limits are 

restrictive. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


New Towmotor Specification Folder 
contains complete information on 
all Towmotor Fork Lift Truck mod- 
els. Send for free copy. 





Plan to attend the 3rd National Materials Handling 
Exposition, Philadelphia, January 10-14, 1949, 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Division 2, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 

See our exhibit, Third National 

Materials Handling Exposition, 

Philadelphia, January 10-14, Booth 

Nos. 432-3-4, 502-3-4. 


F FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 
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Picture your competitive advantages if your 
product were easier to operate... lighter yet 
sturdier . . . longer on service life . . . and less 
costly on upkeep. All are advantages you gain 
with Torrington Needle Bearings. 

And Needle Bearings will help keep the price 
right. Their use often simplifies designs, saves 
materials and speeds assembly. 

Our engineers will gladly work with yours to 
demonstrate these and other Needle Bearing ad- 
vantages in terms of your product and your pro- 
duction set-up. It should be good business for 
both of us. Write us today. Tue Torrincton 
Company, Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, 
Indiana. District Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities, 













Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion multiplies sales day after day by 
offering cost-conscious businessmen 
savings in paperwork. Twenty-six 
Needle Bearings in the Multigraph 
Model 1250 help by keeping service- 
ability high and costs low. The price 
stays in sight, too, thanks to the sav- 
ings Needle Bearings bring in pro- 
duction, 





TORRINGTON //£0/5 


Needle - Spherical Roller » Tapered Roller - Straight Roller + Ball - Needle Rollers 





Cessna Aircraft lifts their sales ceiling 
by making personal planes safer to 
operate . ... more responsive to the 
controls . . . lighter in weight .. . 
mightier in lift... easier on the purse. 
Thirty Needle Bearings in the Cessna 
“190” manual control system reduce 
friction “drag,” trim weight and sim- 
plify maintenance. 





Frazer Farm Equipment Company's 
Rototiller found a ready, still rising 
market. High among its sales appeals 
is the exceptionally efficient Rototiller 
engine. On wristpins and crankpins, 
Torrington Needle Bearings cut oil 
requirements. Less lubricant need be 
added to the gasoline, thus raising 
fuel efficiency and horsepower output. 








Contributions 





“flow Wed bnindingwas 


commercially introduced to the U.S.A. 


The grinding of threads by the means of a formed (crushed) abrasive wheel 
was practiced first commercially in Europe. Visualizing the possibilities of 
this process, Sheffield sent engineers to Europe and England in 1939 to 
investigate. Their report was so favorable that developing the process to meet 
American industrial requirements immediately became a Sheffield project. 
It was obvious that the process need not be restricted to the grinding of 
threads but might just as well and just as successfully be used for flat and 
circular profile work—also for work, the intricacy of which otherwise made 
it impracticable on a production basis with conventional methods. 


New machines were designed and built. The conventional surface grinder 
was modified to use this process. The final result is the Crushtrue practice 
of grinding which has enabled American industry to make outstanding and 
significant savings in production costs. It’s wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield, 


the Sheffield — ' 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools. 
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THE COVER 


Until the past few months, business- 

men were generally agreed that the only 
really effective Secretary of Commerce 
since the days of Herbert Hoover was 
W. Averell Harriman. When Charles 
Sawyer replaced him last year, business- 
men figured that the department would 
go back to being little more than a statis- 
tic-gathering agency. ‘The reasoning was 
that Sawyer seemed to be a purely po- 
litical appointee, pulled in to calm the 
troubled Democratic waters in his native 
Ohio. 
e Wrong Guess—But the businessmen 
were wrong. They admitted this last 
month when the National Assn. of Man- 
ufacturers and the auto makers both 
had Sawyer as the chief governmental 
speaker at their meetings. Sawyer has 
built the Commerce Dept. into as strong 
a link between government and business 
as it has ever been. 

The man responsible for this change 

is a dapper, white-haired, 61-year-old 
native of Cincinnati. Sawyer was an al- 
most unknown political figure in the 
national scene a year ago. He bounded 
into prominence after a fairly unspec- 
tacular career. He had dish-washed his 
way through Oberlin College (in three 
years instead of four), sailed through the 
University of Cincinnati law school (on 
a scholarship), become a top-flight cor- 
poration lawyer in Cincinnati. 
e Less Success—In politics, he didn’t 
meet with like success. Highest elective 
job he ever held was lieutenant-governor 
of Ohio (1933-34). He served as Demo- 
cratic national committeeman from 
1936 until he was appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium in 1943. 

Sawyer likes best to spend a quiet 

evening with his family. He has two 
daughters (both married) and_ three 
sons. His first wife, mother of his chil- 
dren, died in 1937. In 1942 he married 
Elizabeth de Veyrac. 
e Crooked Pictures—Sawyer’s pet peeve 
is inefhciency; his biggest satisfaction, 
neatness. Whenever he has a minute, 
he goes around cleaning up,cluttered 
desks and straightening crooked pictures 
on the wall. 


—Complete story on Secretary Sawyer 
appears on page 22. Photo by Ed Burks. 
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for modern business... In the new Remington Rand 
electric adding machine, cushioned power gives 
welcome relief from harsh office clatter. You'll turn 
out more work with new ease on this quieter, 

faster model—with its longer, streamlined 

motor bars and famous 10-key touch-control 
keyboard. All feature keys are electrified — 

you add, subtract, multiply directly—as fast as 

your fingers will move. For full details, call your 


local Remington Rand representative. 













Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 


reduce noise and vibration—lessen strain on 
moving parts—insure smoother operation and 
longer life. 


Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
eliminate finger groping, speed every opera- 
tion. Completely electrified. 


Free Booklet: Write today for “Ripples of 
Sound,” Remington Rand Inc., Dept. BW-1, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. 





the new 93” 





electric adding machine 
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BUDD COMPANY PUTS $14,000,000 INTO 
EXPANSION PROGRAM IN PENNSYLVANIA 





The Budd Company has completed a huge expansion 
and modernization program at its Hunting Park and 
Red Lion plants in Philadelphia. 

More than $5,700,000 has been spent to reconvert 
and re-equip the 217 acre Red Lion plant. This plant 
has more than 1,000,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space, employs 4200, and houses Budd’s entire railroad 
passenger equipment construction program. 

Over $8,000,000 has been spent for new buildings and 
equipment at the Hunting Park plant. Devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of automobile bodies, this 
twenty-five building plant has stepped up production 


to three and one-half times its prewar level. 


Budd’s Red Lion Plant, the most modern and com- 
plete rflroad car manufacturing plant in the world. 











Edward G. Budd, Jr., president of the Budd Company said: 
“My father started this business in a little structure here 
in Philadelphia 36 years ago. A lot of things have helped 
the company grow to its present size, but not the least of 
them were our favorable central location, our proximity 
to the raw materials for our business and the abundance 
of skilled workers. We feel that all those factors are just 
as important to us today as they were in the past,,and 
that is one reason why our expansions are being made 
right here.” 





May we suggest ideal locations in Pennsylvania 
suited to the requirements of your company ? 
We shall be glad to give you information on 
raw materials, labor, markets, living condi- 
tions, transportation facilities, etc. Write to the 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 





_7 COMMONWEALTH OF 
JAMES H. DUFF ' 
Governor \ nnsylvan a In the Heart of the World’s Greatest 
ng Market With Over 69,000,000 People 


ORUS J, MATTHEWS fs ee 7 


within a Radius of 500 Miles 








Secretary of Commerce ~% 
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Production, prices, employment, wages, national income all will remain 
high in 1949. High, that is, by any prewar standard. But they may not aver- 
age so high as in 1948. 

Activity has flattened out decidedly in recent weeks. Uncertainty is 
prevalent. Sailing won't be too smooth from now till spring. 

eo 

Business, in the last six months, has succeeded in surviving the severest 
test since the 1945-46 reconversion. 

Much of American industry has passed from the postwar boom into a 
peacetime boom. This hasn‘t been painless. But it has been done without 
any slump in national income or over-all output—so far (page 19). 

The test ahead is this: Can we complete the transition to the peacetime 
boom without an unsettling drop in prices, employment, or income? 

J 

Inflation has not been a major factor in our economy these last few 
months; nor will it be early in 1949. 

Nevertheless, inflationary forces could kick up again. Fourth-round 
wage rises could start a flare-up. So could higher government spending. 

J 

Where we go from here will depend on four fundamental factors: 

(1) Business .expansion—This includes both capital outlays and the 
amount of money put into inventories. 

(2) Personal spending—The rate at which people buy homes and home 
furnishings, autos, food, fuel, clothing—even luxuries—must in the long run 
determine the rate of business expansion. 

(3) Government spending—lIt is not alone how much government will 
spend; it also is what the money is spent for and how fast. 

(4) Net exports—High exports add to business. But they also can take 
off the market things consumers want, start bidding up of prices. 

Each of these four is dynamic. Each generates new business for many 
people—all the way from the mine and farm to the retail counter. 

& 
Business spending was a prime sustaining factor in the 1948 boom. 


























Capital outlays reached an estimated $18.8-billion. And the Commerce 
Dept. and Securities & Exchange Commission, which gather the figures, esti- 
mate that the first quarter of 1949 will top the same 1948 period. 

Projecting for the full year 1949, preliminary results of a McGraw-Hill 
survey indicate little falling off, if any, from the 1948 total. 

Inventory accumulation is less robust. The rate of rise in 1948 was 
slower than in earlier postwar years. 

In fact, the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents notes, for December, 
what may be the first reversal in the long uptrend. 

J 
Consumer spending needs the closest scrutiny since the end of the war. 





Payments on charge accounts are slower. People have obligated a lot 
of each month’s income to buy homes, cars, refrigerators, and so on. 

Even so, saving apparently is rising. But there is a suspicion that this 
saving isn’t by the people who make a mass market. In fact, these people 
may even have exhausted their forced wartime savings and have gone into 
debt. 


There have been signs that consumers either won't or can’t buy as 
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much any longer—at present prices. They may require (1) a boost in over-all 
income or (2) lower prices if the market is not to shrink. 
e 

Government cash income and outgo are the hardest to predict in trying 
to get at the size of the 1949 economy. 

Truman’s lid of $15-billion on the armed services may be tilted. Lend- 
lease arms for Europe may be voted. But when? And how much? 

Here’s something else: Federal revenues will be a deflating factor in the 
next few months. Taxpayers have to lay by the money to pay Mar. 15 income 
taxes on the record incomes of 1948. That slows things down a bit. 

Meanwhile, the government temporarily will run a big surplus; it won’t 
spend the tax money as fast as it comes in. That's deflationary. 

Later, the government will be running a precarious balance. if business 
should recede, the Treasury would be in the red. That's inflationary. 

te 

Exports will be higher in 1949 than they were in 1948. In fact, ufter a 
long slide, they turned the corner in October. - 

But imports have been rising, too. Thus, net exports may not change 
greatly. So the consumer doesn’t feel higher exports much; in the competi- 
tion for his purchases, imports replace the goods shipped out. 

In order to sell us, Europeans scramble in world markets for raw materials 
to fabricate. They bid up scarce commodities with their soft money. But they 
also get good, hard dollars for value added by manufacture. 

e 

Supplies of most metals may not be any larger in 1949, but they will be 

spread a little better. 

















The main factor here is that a host of metal users have caught up with 
the consumer market. They will need less steel, copper, and lead; so lines 
that are still booming can get more. Lower prices for nonferrous scrap already 
are signaling the start of such a shift. 

Steel, barring strikes, will be more plentiful. The industry aims at output 
of 92-million tons against 88-million to 88%2-million in 1948. 

e 
Construction again will supply much impetus to business in 1949. 





Home building may not be quite so high. It has tapered in the last six 
months; the bitter edge of desperation is off demand. Business construction 
also may dip—even though outlays for equipment stay up. 

But public works are rising steadily. If materials are easier to get— 
and maybe cheaper—this rise will be all the steeper. 

e 


Don't think too much in terms of a fourth-round wage “pattern.” 





For cne thing, unions will put more ‘’fringe’’ benefits and less cents- 
per-hour in the 1949 package. For another, a growing slice of industry is 
thinking in terms of cutting costs, not letting them go higher. 

Industries feeling the pinch won't be able to follow a “pattern,” even if 
motors or steel grant a wage boost that looks like one. 

If there are strikes, they will be deflationary. Income will be lost; it 
isn't like 1947, when lost output just whetted consumer lust for goods. 

td 

A timorous guess from this corner: Business activity will decline moder- 
ately in the next few months, turn up later as government spending swells. 
Prices will average lower in 1949. 
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@ Year in, year out—for almost 50 
years — the Sharon Steel Corporation 
has been producing fine steels. 

This leadership has been main- 
tained only because 
Sharon is ever con- 

scious of tomorrow 
and tomorrow's 
steel require- 


ments. 





One of the electric 
furnaces in opera- 
tion at the Sharon 
Steel Corporation's 
Lowellville, Ohio, 
works 


Sharonsteel Products Co., a subsidiary 
of the Sharon Steel Corp., maintains 
warehouses in Dearborn, Mich., and 


ee SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharon, Peamiyloaua 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION: THE NILES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, NILES, OHIO; DETROIT TUBE AND STEEL 
COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN; BRAINARD STEEL COMPANY, WARREN, OHIO; SHARONSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND FARRELL, 
PENNSYLVANIA: CARPENTERTOWN COAL G COKE CO., MT. PLEASANT, PENNA., FAIRMONT COKE WORKS, FAIRMONT, W. VA.; MORGANTOWN COKE 
WORKS, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, 0., CLEVELAND, 0., DAYTON, O., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
NEW YORK, N. Y., PHILADELPHIA, PA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., ST. LOUIS, MO., MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 











...along these lines 


\ om MARK SERVICE in the ‘yellow pages’ (clas- 
sified section) of the telephone directory is the 
logical way to guide prospects to your authorized 
dealers. 


With Trade Mark Service, your prospects need 
only look in the ‘yellow pages.’ There they will see 
your trade-mark and brana name displayed with a 
list of local outlets in their community...and they’re 
put on the right road to see and buy your products. 


You can buy Trade Mark Service in classified 
directories throughout the country with a com- 
bined circulation of 28,000,000. It helps make your 
national advertising more effective, builds more 
business for you and your dealers, and creates more 
satisfied customers. 





For further information, call your local 
telephone business office or see the latest 
issue of Standard Rate & Data. 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 “1948 di ie 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “1992 11996 1999 1907 1622 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)........... APE Aer? 2 97.3 88.6 100.1 96.4 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks...... F 98,069 +123,315 89,482 75,638 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousends) . << $21,873 $31,894 $30,614 $15,624 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)................000...0..4.. 5.550 5,790 5,349 4,830 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) ‘ 5,641 5,645 5,617 5,285 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)...........0.0..0.0000. 002002 cece eee 1,902 +1,993 2,008 2,170 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 77 80 83 84 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 49 51 60 55 52 
Money in circulation (millions) $28,560 $28,369 $28,305 $29,111 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ None —1% —6% +8% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............. ne aeeaiaca 8 eae 116 96 101 38 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935 39 100), Oct. . .173.6 ae aie 173.6 164.9 105.2 
Spot commodity index.(Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) , 395.7 +393.7 401.7 458.2 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 278.1 +278.1 280.3 295.9 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100). . . 313.7 311.8 320.0 416.7 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) rE ees : $95.50 $95.50 $95.50 $76.32 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) “be Tape Gi ehadee tac wae Oe $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.)........... Se eee Sere a ee $2.27 $2.27 $2.32 $3.00 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, |b.) 5.64¢ 5.59¢ 5.68¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............... 32.24¢  +32.07¢ 31.83¢ 35.84¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) seat iss Seer NE apr ere ye ee ne $1.698 $1.695 $1.733 $1.890 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) : 19.00¢ 18.85¢ 18.60¢ 22.69¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) a re 120.3 120.5 118.1 120.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) aaa piaraty 3.51% 3.54% 3.54% 3.56% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) ieee eee 2.776 2.79% 2.81% 2.90% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) tae’ tes 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-18% 14-13% 14% 43% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. 47,928 48,290 = 47,301 48,877 ++27,777 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks ; ; ae 63,141 62,870 62,462 65,305 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 15,614 15,595 15,545 14,719 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks : 1,963 1,742 1,783 1,935 +#1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member hashes. 33,455 33,440 33,073 37,366 +t15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks... .... Palnataee 3 4,148 4,141 4,177 4,217 + +4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks......................06.- 710 1,260 910 1,073 5,290 
24,221 23,919 23,941 23,011 2,265 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding..............0ccceeceees: eX inet, 


*Preliminary, week ending December 25th. 
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$Date for 


tRevised +tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 


“Latest Week’ 


on each series om request. 
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AND AIR CONDITIONING ° 





More and more businesses find that 
temperature and humidity control 
are the keys to higher efficiency in 
the production of goods and serv- 
ices. By creating the correct atmos- 
phere for products and working per- 
sonnel, quality improves, and pro- 
duction time and costs can often 
be reduced. 

Producers of the products shown 
on this page, use York-equipped air 
conditioning or refrigeration (or 
both) as a regular part of their pro- 
duction set up. 

If, in your business, refrigeration 
or air conditioning can help ‘“‘sell”’ 
a product by making it better, the 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


- Precision 
Instruments « 










BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
————— 


Newspapers 


following facts about York are worth 


keeping in mind: 


1—The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity as 
sures selection of the right unit for the 
right place, no matter how large or how 
small. 

2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commer- 
cial use exceeds that of any other manu- 


facturer. 

- ? . 
3— York Tresearch—already responsi- 
ble for so many important advances 
has been accelerated and intensified . . . 
an assurance of the lasting value of 
York equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





THE NEW CONGRESS will vote as 
much social and economic reform as 
it thinks can safely be piled on the 
economy—without reneging on U.S. pledges to 
contain Russia. 

That means that over the next six months you 
will see passed a lot of domestic legislation that the 
80th Congress refused to approve—higher mini- 
mum wages, public housing, expanded and more 
liberal social security, added business controls. 

Money for federal development of resources 
will be limited only by how much steel, and such, 
the Democrats are willing to divert from industry. 





Truman, of course, will ask for his entire new 
New Deal. But he won't really fight to get all of 
it by July; he will be satisfied with a good first leg 
on what he sees as a four-year program. 

After all, Truman puts U.S. world commit- 
ments at the top of his list of must legislation in a 
world neither at peace nor at war. Congress does, 
too; on national defense it will be,a bit more gen- 
erous than Truman wants. 

Taking account of the inevitable pulling and 
hauling between the Democrats’ political desires 
and the world commitments, here’s our sizeup of 
the coming session: 

e 


FOREIGN POLICY: | 

Marshall Plan—An early vote will give the 
extra $11-billion needed to finish out the fiscal 
year ending June 30. Later, Congress will O. K. 
around $4-billion more for fiscal ‘50. It will make 
only incidental changes in administrative authority 
(Congress will make Hoffman continue to give 
American flagships half of ECA cargoes). 

Atlantic Community—This regional collec- 
tive-security alliance with West Europe will be 
ratified as a military backup for ECA. 

Lend-Lease—Around $1-billion will be voted 
to start a years-long program to help rearm West 
Europe. 

U. S$. Rearmament—The modest program 
started last spring (the draft and a 70-group Air 
Force) will be continued as the minimum necessary 
to bolster U.S. diplomatic efforts. But, short of 
some big new crisis, there will be no major stepup 
in preparedness. 

Miscellany—There will be more money, again, 
to fight Markos’ guerrillas in Greece; not another 
dime for Chiang in China (but a new regime there 
might get help). The Hull reciprocal trade act will 
be extended again without last year’s G. O. P. 
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strings. U.S. membership in the International 
Trade Organization (page 63) will probably be 


O. K.‘d. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: 

Minimum Wage—You can be sure of an in- 
crease from the present 40¢ an hour, either to 75¢ 
right away or to 65¢ now with an escalator to 75¢ 
in a year or two; coverage will be broadened, but 
there will be a stiff fight over making food-process- 
ing workers eligible. 

Housing—Federal subsidy for low-rental pub- 
lic housing is a sure bet this year. Congress also will 
vote additional government secondary-mortgage- 
market money in case homebuilding slacks off. 

Old-Age Retirement—It's a fair bet that Con- 
gress will finally permit the 1% payroll tax to go 
to 1%2% at the end of the year, to pay for addi- 
tional coverage to be voted. 

Health Insurance — The Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell compulsory insurance bill won’t get through, 
but some kind of federal participation in group 
medicine will be passed. 

Aid to Education—The $300-million-a-year 
federal grant to states to equalize teachers’ sal- 
aries will be passed, unless it again gets snarled up 
over race segregation. 

Civil Rights—There may be an antilynching 
law this year, but not a fair employment practices 


act. 
° 


FISCAL AND INFLATION CONTROL: 

Taxes—A higher corporate-income rate will 
be levied but there will be no excess-profits tax; no 
change in excise taxes; probably no change in per- 
sonal-income rates. Taxation goal: an extra $2- 
billion or $3-billion in revenues to pay for the added 
military costs and the new social legislation. 

Budget—Chairman Nourse of the Council of 
Economic Advisers says it will total more than 
$44-billion, less than $45-billion; we figure that is 
the minimum. Whatever the figure, Congress will 
see to it that revenues will at least match spending. 

Credit—Regulation W, restricting instalment 
buying, will be extended beyond June 30. The Fed- 
eral Reserve won’t fight for further authority over 
bank reserves. Consumer price controls haven’‘t a 
chance. 

e 


BUSINESS REGULATION: 


Materials Allocation—Extension of the Com- 
merce Dept.’s voluntary-allocation program is the 
minimum, plus at least standby authority for the 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





government to step in where industry doesn’t do 
the* job (page 22). New Dealers will wage a real 
fight to take allocation completely out of indus- 
try’s hands. 

Rent Controi—!It will be extended another 
year. Any changes will be limited to recontrol of 
rents that the last Congress exempted. 

Antitrust—The Justice Dept. will get all the 
money it can use for investigation and prosecution 
of monopoly cases. Kefauver’s bill regulating 
mergers by acquisition of physical assets will get 
through this time. 

Federal Charter of Corporations—O’ Mahoney 
will plump hard for it, but Congress won't get 
around to acting on it this year. 


OVERRIDING THE SUPREME COURT: 

Basing-Point Pricing—Congress will huff and 
puff over this issue, but won't clearly define what 
kinds of delivered prices are legal. 

Overtime on Overtime—The court's decisiori 
in the Bay Ridge stevedoring case will be nullified 
by legislation, recognizing contractual time-and-a- 
half pay as satisfying wage-hour-law requirements. 

Tidelands—No bill waiving federal claims has 
a chance with the Democrats. Some form of joint 
federal-state administration might: get by—charg- 
ing royalties collected by coastal states against 
federal grants-in-aid for highways and the like. 

e 

LABOR: 

Taft-Hartley — As we've said before (BW- 
Nov.13'48,p15), there will be a new law with a 
repeal clause in it. But there also will be provisions 
covering such T-H features as: the President's 
power to defer national-emergency strikes; the ban 
on secondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. 
The closed shop will be legal again. 

Labor Dept.—Secretary Tobin will get Ching’s 
mediation service (without Ching); he’ll also get 
USES and unemployment compensation, to make 
his job more than that of a bureau head. 


RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT: 

TVA Steam Plant—It will go through like a 
breeze, early in the session; but Congress will say 
it isn’t a precedent for federal construction of 
steam power plants elsewhere. 

Regional Authorities—No Missouri Valley 
Authority will be set up, but the Bonneville Power 
Administration may be formalized into a North- 
west TVA % 

St. Lawrence—It has a better chance this year 


than ever before, but not one that’s good enough 

Industrial Expansion—There will be an ‘‘edu- 
cational” airing at this session of bills authorizing 
government construction of steel and synthetic oil 
plants if industry doesn’t pick up proffered RFC 
financing. Improved oil supplies make action un- 
likely on the Krug-backed synthetics scheme; any 
tightening in steel could bring Sen: Murray’s steel 
bill to a vote. 

Science Foundation—This will probably go 
through, this time. 


AGRICULTURE: 

Support Prices—Pressure for revising last 
year's flexible schedule of government price floors 
is gaining ground fast. The prospect is for a new 
law with high, fixed support prices coupled with 
mandatory production controls. 

Grain Storage—The Commodity Credit Corp. 
is certain to get authority, which Republicans forgot 
to give it last year, to build storage bins for grain 
on government loan. 

Wheat Agreement—Congress would jump at a 
chance this year to ratify last year’s plan for a 
guaranteed export market. But it won’t get the 
chance, with prices dropping here and abroad. The 
foreign buyers will want a lower guarantee than 
this government would approve. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION: 

Pay—Truman will get that raise and, more 
importantly, a big hike in his tax-free expense 
account; cabinet members, bureau and agency 
chiefs also will be taken care of; military personnel 
will get something less than Forrestal’s fecom- 
mended 15% increase; government clerks may get 
nothing. 

Hoover Commission—The study as a whole 
won‘t get anywhere, but many pieces of it will— 
the proposal to give the Defense Secretary real 
authority; a new welfare department; postal mech- 
anization; and more. 

Electoral College—Congress will submit to the 
states the Lodge-Gossett constitutional amendment 
to divide the presidential electoral vote proportion- 
ately to the popular vote in each state. 

e 

Finally, there will be: investigations—of lobby- 
ing and concentration of corporate management, at 
least; probably a tougher espionage act; and a 
normal miscellany of other laws. 

Congressmen will go home—we think and 
they hope—by July. 
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FEATURES: 


Dependability: Few moving parts in 
control system. Power unit or steering 
engine is heavy duty, electrically 


driven, compact. 


Easy to Operate: Set course with one 
turn of Control knob. Boat remains on 


course until changed. 


Economy: Helmsman is relieved for 
other duties. Straighter steering re- 


sults in fuel savings. 


Service: The Magnetic Compass Pilot 
has been thoroughly tested at sea, on 
rivers and lakes and is backed by de- 


pendable Sperry service. 








NOW ... for the first time . . . Sperry automatic steering 
from a standard magnetic compass is brought to the 
small-boat owner. Fishing vessels, work boats and 
pleasure craft can now obtain many of the advantages 
that larger ships enjoy from the larger Sperry Gyro- 
Pilot installations. 

Automatic steering is simple with the MAGNETIC 
coMPass PILoT. You “dial your course” by turning the 
Control knob on top of the compass to the desired 
heading. A portable Remote Control device permits 
you to move around the vessel. With it you have full 
control of the rudder away from the wheel for maneu- 
vering. coming alongside other vessels or docking. 

With Sperry’s MAGNETIC COMPass PILOT you'll get 
straight steering that follows the shortest course in any 
sea conditions, calm or rough. Our Marine Depart- 
ment will be glad to give you additional information. 
When making your inquiry, please advise us as to 
power supply and other pertinent information regard- 


ing your boat. 





Sperry Gyroscope Company 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
WEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO RUGHES OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED + OTTAWA 


See our exhibit at the National Motor Boat Show—Grand Central Palace, New York—January 7-15 
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HE SHARP RISE in consumer income has leveled off. ‘That’s one sign were in... 


A New Kind of Boom 


Postwar expansion is over. The big question now is: Can 
today’s stable, high-level economy keep roiling? Even if it does, there 
will be pitfalls; each businessman will have to watch his step. 


Business will be dealing with a new 
kind of boom in 1949. And many busi- 
nessmen will find that the new boom 
calls for new techniques—in purchasing, 
in production, in marketing. 

Ihe breathtaking expansion of the 
carly postwar period is over. In its place 
we have a rough equilibrium of prices, 
incomes, production, and employment 

ll on a high level. It’s a shaky bal 

ince in some respects but, at the mo 
ment, it’s a balance all the same. 
e Ouestion—From here on out, the 
United States is embarked on an unprec- 
edented experiment: With the changes 
we have built into our economy, can we 
keep a boom going indefinitely under its 
own steam? 

Until the last few months, the boom 
has been the aftermath of a war com- 
ing on top of a depression. It was largely 


a “restocking” boom—as the manufac- 
turer built up his depleted inventory of 
materials for civilian production; as the 
distributor restocked his warehouse; as 
the consumer filled his shirt drawer and 
replaced his wheezing refrigerator. 

But just about now, the last effects 
of the war-born shortages are running 
out. The boom is on its own. As it 
rolls along, can it generate enough de 
mand, enough purchasing power among 
consumers and businesses, to keep itself 
going? 

e Precedent—The last big boom was in 
the late twenti¢s. It succeeded for more 
than five vears, then fell on its face. The 


postwar boom has been running for | 


three years already : 

I'he precedent looks ominous. But 
there are a lot of new factors in the situ 
ation now: Government spending that 


accounts for a fifth of the national in 
come; farm-price supports; employment 
insurance; an armament program; a reg 
ulated money market; a government 
tradition of deficit financing at the first 
sign of serious deflation. 

e Difference—On the surface the boom 
we're in now and the immediate post 
war boom may look very much alike. 
But individual industries and individual 
companies are feeling the difference. 
By now, you have to be prepared for 
sudden and sometimes unpredictable 
changes in the demand for your prod 
ucts. You have to watch both your mat 
kets and the suppliers of your raw mate 
rials to see that you don’t take a beating 
on inventory. You probably have to pay 
more attention to the whims and 
crotchets of your customers. 

If you make a couple of wrong guesses, 

you may lose money fast—even though 
business in general is good. But if you're 
careful, if you make no mistakes, your 
prospects are good. There’s still a pool 
of purchasing power as big as ever to 
be tapped. 
e Flat—You can see what is happening 
now by taking a look at the figures on 
personal income (chart). This is where 
the new variety of boom leaves its print 
most plainly. 

For the better part of the last three 
vears, personal income shot up month 
after month. Early in 1946 it was hit 
ting an annual rate of $167.4-billion. 
By the middle of 1948 it was up to 
$212-billion. That’s a gain of bette: 
than 25% in a little over two years. 

But in the second half of 1948, per 
sonal income began to level off. Foi 
the last three months it has staved al 
most flat, a little above the $215-billion 
a-year mark. 

And along with this flattening of the 
income curve, there were other symp 
toms of a basic change in business 

Demand for heavy appliances fell off 
suddenly. The makers of refrigerators 
and washers abruptly found themselves 
in the same boat with the producers of 
textiles and other soft goods. In all of 
these lines, the buyers’ market is back. 

Retail sales dragged badly in Novem 
ber and early December. A smashing 
Christmas week made up some of .the 
loss. But at best, retailers in general 
won't better 1947’s Christmas volume 
by more than a hair. They had hoped 
to ring up gains of 10% or more. 

The inflationary upsurge of prices has 
petered out. Metals are still strong, but 
farm and food prices have been drop 
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ping. On the average, the general price 
level has been steady since last fall. The 
cost-of-living index has been dropping 
since September (page 60). 

Layofts of workers have been increas- 
ing (BW—Dec.18’48,p19). More and 
more employers are combing over their 
working forces to increase ethciency, or 
to adapt their production schedules to a 
smaller volume of orders. 

Even in automobiles and housing, 
two of the biggest props under postwar 
business, the first faint signs of a buyers’ 
market are showing. Homebuilding in 
1949 probably will be a little under 
1948 (BW —Nov.27'48,p19). And the 
backlog of orders for automobiles has 
shrunk visibly (BW—Dec.25'48,p19). 

Taken together, all these bits and 
pieces make a pattern. They show that 
the period of widespread shortages and 
sellers’ markets is over. 

e Props—There still are some sturdy 
props under this new boom, even with 
the big backlogs gone. 

Government spending is on the in- 
crease. President Truman’s budget for 
the fiscal year ending June, 1950, prob- 
ably will run about $45-billion. State 
ind local outlays will be $15-billion or 
so. If government budgets are balanced, 
they are not directly inflationary. But 
the huge federal expenditures provide a 
sort of minimum guaranteed demand 
for the economy. Money the govern- 
ment taxes away and then spends isn’t 
new money—but at least it isn’t idle 
money. And much of the state and 
local spending is financed by berrowing. 

Business spending is going strong, too. 
Ihe Commerce Dept. predicts that 
business will put’ $4.4-billion into new 
plant and equipment in the first quar 
ter of 1949. This is down a little—per- 
haps seasonally-from the last quarter 
of 1948 ($5-billion) but it is comfortably 
above the total for the first quarter of 
1948 (S$4.2-billion). 

Government support of farm prices 
has kept 1948’s bumper crops from 
touching off a general break in the price 
level. Federal Reserve Board support of 
the government-bond market has kept 
interest rates low and money compara- 
tively easy. 

e How Strong?—These supports prob- 
ably are strong enough to keep the new 
boom from collapsing in a heap. In fact, 
they are so strong that no one can be 


sure that they won’t set off another 
round of inflation in 1949. But the 
props don’t rule out a temporary te- 


cession, mild perhaps, but sharp enough 
to hurt. 

The real point for each businessman 
is this: The props don’t guarantee pros- 
perity to any particular industry or com- 
pany. 

e Eyes on the Consumer—l'rom_ here 
on, the short-term outlook is going to 
be harder than ever to predict, because 
much will depend on consumer psy- 
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chology. ‘The consumer isn’t desperate 
any more. His shirt drawer is pretty well 
filled. 

Because his income is high, he’ll tend 
to keep the drawer full. But if he thinks 
prices are too high, or if other purchases 


‘ siphon off his income, he can get along 


for some time without buying more 


" shirts. 


e Effect—This means that demand is 
going to be fluid, shifting rapidly from 
one line to another. Each line has to 


find its “natural” place in a high-level 
buyers’ market. It also means that there 
can be temporary setbacks for business 
in general. Prices will bob around er- 
ratically, with many of them going 
down. Some businesses will lose heavily 
on inventory. Others will overestimate 
their markets. 

But, on the average, the new boom 
can be just as big as the old one. And 
for the businessman who sizes it up 
right it can be just about as profitable. 


What Truman’s Thinkers Think 


Philosophy revealed in Economic Advisers’ annual report 
will help shape Administration policy. They're against a “planned 
economy,” but they're for a government rein on business. 


To the extent that the ‘Truman Ad- 
ministration has a broad-gage economic 
philosophy, the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers is the author of it. 

Once a year the advisers let them- 
selves go and write a rambling, some- 
what academic essay on the economic 
problems that face the U.S. ‘The third 
of these annual reports is out this week. 
From it you can get some important 
insights into the kind of thinking that 
the council is passing on to lruman— 
and that may shape the Administration. 
¢ Boom-Bust Problem—In their report 
a year ago, the advisers wrestled with 
the problem of reconciling individual 
freedoms with the need for government 
action to check the boom-bust swings 
of the U.S. system They came out 
tentatively with the idea that we should 
work for a guided economy (BW—Dec. 
27'47,p16). 

In most areas they saw no need for 

arbitrary direct controls. But they 
thought, for-instance, that the govern- 
ment should set production targets for 
various industries to keep the different 
parts of the economy from getting out 
of balance. 
e Try Again—This year the advisers 
have another go at the same problem 
They roundly condemn the “planned 
economy.” But they make it plain that 
their free competitive economy 1s not 
a place where the government sits on 
its hands. Instead, government activi- 
ties may “influence or evep control some 
tvpes of economic activity so long as 
they do not transform the essential 
character of the economy.” 

In other words, the council makes a 

sharp distinction between the deep 
waters of socialism and the shoals where 
it thinks we can safely paddle. 
e Two Worries—It is significant that 
the advisers discuss at some length two 
things that they think cause difficulties 
in a free competitive system: ‘“adminis- 
tered-price industries” and “determining 
the labor contract.” 


Here’s how the council sizes things 
up: Companies that control too large a 
proportion of the market violate the 
basic assumption of free competition. 
Instead of trying always to expand sales 
and employment, they are likely to cut 
production to keep prices up. In a 
boom, these administered-price indus- 
tries may cause little trouble. But in 
recession “the policies of administered- 
price industries may endanger the pub- 
lic welfare.” 

Vhe advisers offer no particular rec- 

ommendations for action. Obviously, 
they would like to see some of the big- 
gest companies broken up. But they 
add, a little regretfully: “There is no 
agreement upon any plan to break up 
existing industrial giants or to crect 
positive limits to the expansion of 
others.” 
e Bargaining—Similarly, the council has 
no outright proposals for dealing with 
the problem of the labor contract. But 
it is worried by the fact that, in/ their 
pulling and hauling, employers and 
employees pay no attention to the ef 
fects of their “running skirmish” on the 
economy as a whole. 

As a verv tentative suggestion, the 

council mentions the possibility of an- 
other labor-management conference, 
like the one that failed in 1945. Any 
such conference, it cautions, should be 
preceded by a lot of spade work that 
would define the issues and block out 
the areas of possible agreement. Sub 
jects on which labor and management 
cannot get together should be excluded 
from consideration. 
e Effect—With both the administered- 
price problem and the labor-contract 
problem, however, the important thing 
is not what the council recommends 
but the fact that the council is pointing 
at them. This is the time when Tru- 
man is blocking out his program for the 
next four years. And much of what the 
council passes on to him will wind up 
in that program. 
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Can Job Agencies Find Your Man? 


To management's charge that employment agencies don’t 
do a job on top-flight talent, agencies answer: We can fill your bill. 


Still looking for someone to fill that 
vacant management spot (BW —Oct.16 
"48,p19)? If you are, the nation’s em- 
ployment agencies have a message for 
you. Its burden: “Just give us half the 
chance, and we'll find your top-bracket 
management talent.” 
¢ Familiar Refrain—Agencies have een 
saying this for some time. A popular 
refrain added since the war (BW—M)y 
22°48,p26) is: “We find the man for 
the job—not the job for the man.” 

By this week, this refrain had been 

heard in every industrial corner of the 
nation. For in a spurt of activity, the 
highly individualistic job-aBencies have 
been working together—at formal meet 
ings, informal bull sessions—to get their 
hands on a slice of the toothsome man- 
igement-personnel pie. 
e Challenge—The agencies’ hustle and 
bustle has its origins in a paradox. On 
the one hand, industry admits it needs 
executives. On the other, it expresses 
little faith in the job agencies’ ability to 
supply them. ‘That means that in a sell- 
crs’ market, the agencies have a sales 
job to do. 

Agencies are also feeling the growing 
competition from management consult 
ant firms. As an adjunct to their regular 
business, most of these outfits are screen 
ing candidates for management posts 
e The Charge—By and large, businesses 
sum up their criticism of employment 
agencies this way: In their haste to turn 
1 commission, agencies too often send 
out flocks of candidates for manage 
ment jobs without screening them prop 
erly. Besides, management has an tin 
grown feeling that any executive who 
has his name on an agency list put it 
there as a last resort. 

“We've had very little success with 

job agencies filling jobs of over $5,000 
1 year,” said the personnel manager of 
a large eastern manufacturer. (His com 
pany had recently filled one of its top 
jobs with the help of an agency.) “They 
just don’t do a thorough investigating 
job, don’t really seem to have an idea of 
what we are looking for.” 
e Improvement—““The trouble — with 
agencies,” echoed the personnel de- 
partment of one of the nation’s indus- 
trial giants, “‘is that they aren’t too con- 
versant with what we are looking for in 
executive personnel. But agencies 
seem to be coming along better. If they 
convince us they can do a job, we'll be 
only too glad to listen.” 

At this sort of criticism, agencies ad 
mittedly wince. Nevertheless, the “but” 
zives them confidence. Hence the hustle 
to convince operating executives they 
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can do the job. No longer can they rest 
on their tales of how they recently filled 
a $25,000-a-year job. 
e Alerted for Action—1'o gain acceptance 
as a source of top-flight talent, agencies 
began on a lower stratum: ‘They pointed 
to the increasing acceptance of job agen 
cies in filling lesser posts. Agencies claim 
that, in the last 10 years, more and more 
companies have turned to them in their 
search for personnel. According to a re 
cent survey made for New York Assn. 
of Private Office Personnel Agencies, 
only 2% of the ‘companies questioned 
used job agencies in 1940; by 1948 28% 
called: on agencies consistently, and 
68% called on them occasionally 

In shooting for the top bracket jobs, 
the agencies have worked out no over 
all concrete program. Their big asset in 
the perennial man hunt is experience, 
they say. Their view is summed up by 
Gail Camp, president of Executive Serv- 
ice Corp., New York: “If 
would only get to know us, they would 
soon find it profitable to avail them 
selves of the personnel know-how we 
have developed over the years.” 
e On the Defensive—Agencies mostly 
don’t agree that there is need for a na- 


companies 














Aluminum Draw-Bridge 


Austerity England is boasting a construction 
first. It’s an aluminum alloy draw-bridge that 
builders claim is the first of its kind in the 
world. The bridge, at Sunderland, England, 
cost about $340,000 to build, weighs less 
Four 25-h.p. 


than a freight locomotive 
electric motors raise the 50-ft. leaves in 60 
to 80 seconds. 


tional clearing house for executive per- 
sonnel. They feel that with “better co- 
operation,” they could work out the 
problem with their present setup. 

To the charge that they don’t know 
what companies want, some agencies 
have a quick defense: Often a company 
doesn’t know what it is looking for it 
self. And agencies are aware of anothe: 
problem: The man who, because of the 
tight labor market, pulled down an easy 
$15,000 a year during the war, now 
thinks he’s worth $25,000. 

e “What Shortage?”—Finding the right 
man to fit the bill, many agencies feel, 
is not as hard as companies make it out 
to be, either. Some even deny the sever 
ity of the management shortage. B 
Frank Zintl, head of Executive Employ 
ment Service, Philadelphia, says: “ Chere 
is definitely a shortage of men in the 
$25,000-a-year vracket. But I don’t 
think it’s as bad as it’s,made out to be.” 
e Concurrence—The view that “there 
ain’t no such animal” is supported by 
some personnel people outside agencies 

Bernard Haldane, head of Executive 
Job Counselors, Inc., New York, believes 
there is no management — shortage 
“Rather,” he says, “there is a terrifi 
misapplication of manpower.” Haldanc 
who says, “we are not a job agency,” 
believes that business should look mor« 
to a man’s potentialities rather than 
strictly at his previous experience. 
¢ Double Check—In the deep-carpeted 
environs of management consultant 
firms, the problem of the management 
shortage is constantly in the foreground 
“There is undoubtedly some waste of 
talent,” said a partner of the New York 
firm, Booz, Allen & Hamilton. “And 
whenever we run across it in making a 
survey for a client, we recommend that 
it be rectified.” 

Management consultant firms feel 

they can do a more thorough job than 
job agencies. That’s because they don’t 
have to live off commissions; they 
charge $50 to $300 a day during a search 
for an executive—and it may last up to 
three months. In fact, they usually turn 
a cold shoulder to people who come to 
them looking for a job. “The man we 
are looking for,” said the Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton partner, “is usually em 
ployed at the present.” 
e The Personal Approach—But, says 
Arthur Glader, president of the Chicago 
employment agency, Glader Corp., 
“Don't ever discount the personal angles 
in the search for top-bracket positions 
A man who plays golf regularly with the 
president of a company has a lot better 
chance of getting a job than some man 
1,000 miles away. . . . It’s up to us 
agencies to have. the confidence of the 
top people—and be at the right places 
at the nght time.” 
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More Allocations Are Due 


That will be one election result. Another is that Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer, friendly to business, will probably handle them. 
He wants all controls to remain voluntary. 


One ingredient of the bitter election 
pill which businessmen had to swallow 
was government controls. ‘lruman’s vic- 
tory meant that there would be more 
allocations of materials in short supply. 

Before Noy. 2, businessmen had be- 

lieved that the voluntary allocation pro- 
grams they were operating under would 
be due for the ashcan come Feb. 28. 
‘That’s what the ‘laft-Wolcott law 
which set them up provided. But it 
also permitted a six-month extension pe- 
riod. And now it looks as though that 
period is going to be used. 
e Bright Spot—Brightest spot in_ this 
picture for business is Charles Sawyer 
(cover), Secretary of Commerce. His 
department has run the voluntary allo- 
cation program with marked success. So 
business hopes that it will be Sawyer's 
hands which do any tightening up of 
the reins on future controls 

Ihe reason is that Sawver is a busi- 
nessman’s Secretary of Commerce. He 
believes firmly that his department is 
the agency which is supposed to deal 
with business, knows how to deal with 
business, and is sympathetic to the busi 
nessman’s problems. ‘That means that 
he really represents business in the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet 
e Change—That’s a big change from 
the attitudes of Sawver’s immediate 
predecessors. All the other Secretaries 
of Commerce under Roosevelt and ‘Tru- 
man have been too preoccupied with 
other jobs (or too far on the other side 
be true representatives 


of the fence) te 
of business 

Sawyer is different largely because 
he’s something of a businessman him- 
self. He owns a newspaper and a couple 
of small radio stations in his native 
Ohio. His law firm—Dinsmore, Shohl, 
Sawver & Dinsmore—has got its big 
name and big size in Cincinnati by rep- 
resenting businessmen. Finally, Sawyer 
has been a director of 30 or 40 compa- 
nies of varving size over the years. 
e Conservative-Liberal—Sawyer is really 
a conservative in his business thinking; 
he believes as most businessmen do. But 
two other equally important facts about 
him stand out: (1) He was one of the 
first three or four Roosevelt men in 
Ohio; and (2) he is an important mem- 
ber of Harry Truman’s New Deal. So 
businessmen cannot expect Sawyer to 
fight the Administration’s desire for 
more allocations 

How far will those controls go? 
e The Program—The President himself 
may take a “heads-I-win-tails-you-lose” 
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He could ask Congress for 
price controls and rationing in the 
strongest possible terms. Then, if he 
doesn’t get controls, he still gets credit 
for asking for them, If he does get them, 
he still gets credit—even if he doesn’t 
exercise the controls. 

When the question comes up, Sawyer! 

will be in the midst of the discussion. 
And Sawyer’s recommendations will be 
the minimum, the most conservative 
that will be made to the President. 
e Voluntary Allocations—What Sawyer 
will back is continuation of voluntary 
allocations of commodities in short sup- 
ply. ‘That much, plus military priorities 
over scarce materials, are almost sure to 
come. Only an unexpected economic 
dip that would ease the impact of new 
demands for U.S. metal products would 
prevent it. ‘Uhe wheels are already in 
motion to keep atomic energy, military, 
and aeronautic research allocations go- 
ing for the six months bevond the ‘Taft- 
Wolcott law’s end. 

But last week Sawver had_ started 
other allocation wheels turning, too. 
He met with steel producers to discuss 
extending some of the seven other steel 
illocation programs. More than that, 
he was scheduled to ask the steel com- 
panies to take on three new programs 
postponed from previous meetings. 

e Business Agrees—Some producers—in- 
cluding some men in Big Steel—think 
that thev might be better off if the gov- 
ernment did the allocating through 
mandatory controls. Then beefs from 
steel-short customers would be directed 
at the bureaucrats instead of at the steel 
companies who would get them if allo- 
cations were voluntary. Many steel users 
are for mandatory controls, too—espe- 
cially those who feel that thev would get 
more that way 

e Better Arrangement?—Sawyer won't 
buy this. He has promised publicly that 
industry will cooperate in the voluntary 
allocation program run by his depart- 
ment. However, he would like to back 
up this voluntary program with a man- 
datorv law on “standby.” 

He thinks that this arrangement has a 
vast advantage over out-and-out manda- 
tory controls. His reasoning: A volun- 
tary program does away with the need 
for government to administer its details; 
it’s up to industry to carry it out. The 
threat of a mandatory standby law hang- 
ing over its head is insurance that indus- 
try will cooperate. 

e Success—To back up this theory, Saw- 
ver can point to the success of the cur- 


attitude. 


rent voluntary allocations program. Last 
January the Dept. of Commerce’s Office 
of Industry Cooperation set the program 
in motion. ‘The record of the program 
has surprised nearly everyone, including 
the mén who run it. Its success has been 
especially notable in steel, the most im- 
portant shortage of them all. 

‘The score to date shows that indus- 
try has agreed to OIC’s suggestion to 
allocate about 500,000 tons of steel a 
month. This is about 10% of U.S. stee! 
prodiction. More important, these allo 
cations include much more of some 
types—about one-third of the nation’s 
supply of plate steel for instance. 

But there’s one important thing to 
keep in mind about allocations: ‘The 
bulk of the material allocated to cer- 
tain industries would actually go to 
them anyway. Sawyer guesses that of 
the 10% of steel production involved 
in the allocations program, only about 
2% has actually been diverted from 
sources that would have gotten it with- 
out allocations. : 

e The Outlook—In general, this is what 
the steel allocation picture looks like 
for the next year: 

The Economic Cooperation Admin- 

istration will be exporting steel-mill 
products at the rate of 190,000 tons a 
month. That compares to a monthly 
average of around 98,000 tons during 
the first half of 1948. Exports outside of 
ECA countries next year will probably 
continue to shrink, as thev have this 
vear, but will still average about 250,000 
tons a month. 
e Allocations Rise—Domestic allocations 
as of Mar. 1 will take about 12% of 
U.S. finished steel production. ECA 
exports, as projected, will take another 
3.5%, non-ECA exports 4.5%. Thus, 
at least 20% of finished steel will be 
ticketed before nonpriority users get a 
crack at it. 

Domestic voluntary allocations now 
being set up will continue until next 
September—and probably after that. if 
the Taft-Wolcott act is continued. So 
far these allocations account for 5€@2.- 
721 tons of steel products a month. By 
February, the figure will be over the 
600,000-ton mark. 

Another 84,000 tons will be added by 
spring. 

e Sawyer’s Philosophy—When Sawver 
spoke at the meeting of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. in Detroit in No- 
vember, he summed up his philosophy 
on the impending rein-tightening this 
wav: “Some discipline and more re 
straint, and even sacrifice, mav be re 
quired of all of us. Business will be 
asked to make its contribution, but will 
not be asked to contribute everything 
... Business should face the future with 
confidence, determination, and hope 
Let us not be afraid of shadows. Our 
shadows fall behind us when we face 


the light.” 
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TIDELANDS off the shores of the U. S. are once more the subject of a... 


Fight Over Undersea Oil 


Federal government files suit against Texas and Louisiana 
in effort to gain control from states over rich petroleum deposits 
under the Gulf of Mexico. Oil companies back losing state fight. 


the misnamed ‘“‘tidelands” contro- 
versy has flared up again. The ques 


tion now: Who owns the oil that lies 
under the land that lies under the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

¢ Two Suits—The Dept. of Justice has 
filed twin suits against Texas and Louisi 
ana which should answer the question. 
It wants the Supreme Court to declare 
that the federal government is the 
owner of—or at least has power over— 
land and mineral reserves under the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A year and a half ago the federal 

government won a similar case against 
Calitornia. But Texas and Louisiana, 
the other two states that have big stakes 
in sub-sea oil, didn’t go along with the 
Supreme Court decision. ‘They claim 
that their case is different because they 
came into the U.S. under different cir- 
cumstances. 
e The Issues—Two things are really at 
stake in the controversy: (1) the issue 
of federal-state control over the belt of 
sea surrounding our coasts; and (2) an 
estimated 10-billion bbl. of undersea oil 
reserves—close to half the estimated re 
serves in inland fields. 

Ihe royalties and the right to pump 
the oil are worth millions. ‘That's the 
big economic reason for the last-ditch 
fight by the states (and the oil com- 
panies) to keep state control. 
California Fight—Right now the U.S. 
government and California are fighting 
for their share of a $10-million pot of 
royalties that has been built up from 
California tidelands oil production in 
the past 18 months. The pot won’t be 
split until the court draws the line be- 
tween actual tidelands (owned by Cali 
fornia) and the marginal sea (where 
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the U.S. has the underground rights). 

\ special master has been appointed 
to help the court decide. But the Dept. 
of Justice thinks the master is moving 
too slowly, is applying pressure every- 
where to try to make him get going. 
A favorable decision would help the gov- 
ernment in its cases against ‘l’exas and 
Louisiana—if it came soon enough. 
e¢ Oil Companies Help—Behind the 
states’ fight to keep the federal govern- 
ment from taking over has been power- 
ful oil-industry support. Ihe oil com- 
panies haven’t much to say. for the 
record. But there are several reasons 
why they're in the same corner as the 
state officials: 

(1) They are already dealing with the 
states for leases; they don’t want to have 
to start dealing with a new set of gov- 
ernment officials. 

2) They don’t want to jeopardize a 
state lease in the hand for a possible 
federal lease in the bush. 

(3) The oil companies generally have 
not had too hard a time getting their 
way with state conservation officials. 
They would have a tougher time with 
federal officials. 

4) They are afraid that the federal 

government might lock up the oil under 
the marginal seas as a Navy or national 
reserve. In any case, they feel that 
the oil would be developed faster under 
state than under federal control. 
e Losing Game—But both the oil com- 
panies and the states are playing a long 
shot. In view of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the California case, it’s a 
pretty sure bet that the Gulf lands will 
go to the federal government. If they 
do, the Justice Dept. insists that it will 
not infringe on state ownership. 


Hickok Centralizes 


Rochester company re- 
verses wartime decentralization 
policy, closes plants in nearby 
small towns. 


During the war, more and more in 

dustrics began to decentralize plants. In 
general the trend is still going on. ‘lhe 
Hickok Mfg. Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
was one company which joined in the 
wartime parade. The world’s biggest 
maker of men’s accessories at one time 
had up to 16 active plants, 12 of them 
in small western New York towns. 
e Reversal—Now Hickok has reversed 
that policy: It is bringing its operations 
back to Rochester. By concentrating 
operations, in Rochester, Hickok be 
lieves it can get greater economy, higher 
efficiency, better quality control. 

Hickok found that the greatest cost of 
decentralized operation was moving ma 
terials from one plant to another. ‘To 
cut such costs further, the company is 
this week moving its shipping dept. to 
a new building which will have some of 
the latest time-saving equipment. 

Hickok’s greatest period of decentral- 

ization came during and immediately 
following the war. It was an emergency 
measure to get labor. The company 
didn’t want to pay the premium wages 
which Rochester’s labor shortage de 
manded. Yet lack of housing prevented 
it from recruiting cheaper labor from 
outside the city. So Hickok set up fac 
tories in nearby villages which had 150 
to 200 potential workers. 
e $20-Million Business—The Hickok 
Co. had its beginnings 40 years ago, 
when S. Rae Hickok was working his 
way through the University of Roch- 
ester. To Fes pay his way, he started 
making initialed leather goods by hand, 
by 1917 was ready to incorporate. In 
1946, the company hit its all-time sales 
peak, is currently doing a gross business 
of nearly $20-million a year. Basis of 
this success is the Hickok idea of glam- 
orizing the commonplace belt, suspend- 
ers, and other items for men. 

I'hree years ago, S. Rae Hickok died. 
His oldest son, Ray T. Hickok, took 
over the presidency at the age of 27; 
his second son, Alan, became vice-presi 
dent at the age of 25. Neither had what 
most businessmen would consider ade- 
quate training for their jobs; yet the 
company’s record shows that both have 
most of their father’s dynamic qualities. 
e More and More—F rom the start of his 
presidency, Ray has demanded produc 
tion and more production—despite all 
the difficulties involved. At the same 
time, he has pressed for new ideas in 
stvling so that the merchandise would 
never get a reputation for standing pat 
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AT THE FLOUR MILL: 

















1 lo fill Tote Bin, operator locks loading spout to hatch on top. A specially designed Tote Spinner throws flour horizontally, fills bin corners P 


Bulk Flour Handled in Air-Tight Bins 


bulk loads of 3,000 to 3,500 Ib. of flour, cially designed filling and emptying equip- 
filled and hermetically sealed at the flour — ment is purchased outright by the flour 
mill and bakery using the svstem. 


) 


Baking-flour is touchy stuff to handle. 


It spoils quickly, leaks easily, can be ex- 
Not all millers and bakers are mill. 


plosive L ; 
satished that paper and cloth flour bags in Square construction of the bins permits First commercial installation of the 
use today answer all the problems. eficient boxcar loading for transport to Tote system is at the Zinmaster Baking 

Latest device to enter the field is the the bakerv. The air-tight containers serve Co., Minneapolis. Pictures show the sys- 


[ote Bin, key gadget in a flour-handling as storage bins, too tem in action at the flour mil] of General 
‘Tote leases the bins to the bakery under Mills, Inc., Minneapolis—and at the ‘Zin- 


system devised by ‘Tote F-ngineering, Inc., 
a five-year contract at $6 a month. Spe master bakery. 


Seattle. The big aluminum bins carry 


AT THE BAKERY: 














6 Sealed unloading door on bin is unlocked 
before bin is set forward on tilting rack | 7 
} 


4 Fork-lift at bakery sets bin on Tote ‘Tilt. 5 lote Tilt has screw conveyor that feeds 
lilt tips bin 45 degrees, shakes, empties emptied flour into hoppers 
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Filled Tote Bins are ready for trip to bakery. “Nests” for legs on 


Tote Jolter compacts flour in bins as they are filled. Motor-driven 3 
top of bins permit stacking two or three high to save space 


cam-and-knee-joint mechanism jogs box 9 to 14 times a minute 


uip- 
lour 


the 
king 
SVS- 
eral 
Zin- 


Tipped bin fits tightly against rubber gasket on tilt rack, forms a 
second seal. Unloading operation takes about 45 min. 


Weight of flour forces Tote Bin door (visible through ‘Tilt open- 
ing) against Tilt back, sealing in flour dust 8 
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More Industry in Atom Work 


Du Pont, Westinghouse 


take on contracts. AEC committee 
suggests ways to get still more in- 
dustrial participation. 


lwo new companies took on atomic 
energy jobs this week. And this week 
also the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Industrial Advisory Committee wound 
up a year of work by turning in a report 
on ways in which AEC might bring still 
more private industry into the atom 
program 
e Newcomers—The two new firms are 
Westinghouse and du Pont. Neither 
of them has previously been directly in- 
volved in postwar atomic-energy work. 
Du Pont had a large part in the wartime 
atom-bomb project; it built and oper- 
ated the Hanford plutonium plant in 
Washington state. But it withdrew at 
war's end, turning over the operation 
of Hanford to General Electric. 

Du Pont’s new assignment throws it 

back into one of the most difficult and 
important problems in the manufacture 
of plutonium—the chemical separation 
of the products. At Hanford, bars of 
uranium metal are inserted into the 
three big chain-reacting piles. ‘There, 
part of the uranium is transmuted into 
plutonium, part into a whole range of 
highly radioactive elements. Another 
part is unchanged. When the bars 
are ejected from the pile, they are dis- 
solved in acids—and that leaves the 
tough job of separating the radioactive 
mess into its parts. 
e Tough Problem—The wartime plant 
at Hanford simply figured out a way to 
pull out some of the plutonium—for 
bombs—and stockpiled the rest. That 
stockpile is still around, and has been 
growing ever since. When Cs. set 
to work designing and building a new 
and more modern plutonium plant at 
Hanford, it wanted, among other things, 
a more efficient separation process: one 
that would get out more plutonium, sal- 
vage the remaining uranium, and iso- 
late the radioactive products so as to 
minimize the waste-disposal problem. 

It soon became evident that this was 
the most difficult part of the whole new 


plant. Other firms were drafted to 
help; by now, in addition to G.E., 


Standard Oil Development Co., Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., Kel- 
lex Corp., Blaw-Knox Co., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., and Dow Chemical Co. 
are all at work. Du Pent’s job is to 
coordinate this scattered operation. 

e Ship Propulsion—Ever since G.E. be- 
gan making itself a power in the atom 
business, people have been wondering 
when Westinghouse would get into the 
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IN CHARGE of the atomic program at 
Westinghouse: Charles H. Weaver 


act. ‘The company’s answer has always 
been: when it could. see a_ definite 
power application ahead. This week 
W estinghouse took on a contract to 
design and build an atomic power plant 
which would lead to an engine that 
could drive a submarine. ‘The job will 
be directed by Charles H. Weaver (pic- 
ture), head of the company’s atomic- 
power division (BW —Oct.16'48,p28). 
Weaver formerly headed the company’s 
marine division. 

Westinghouse will build its reactor 

somewhere near Pittsburgh. It will dif- 
fer considerably from the atomic power 
plant G.E. has started to build at the 
Knolls laboratory outside Schenectady, 
NEY. , 
e The Difference—G.E.’s assignment, 
roughly, is to see how good a power 
plant can be built with techniques that 
are fairly well established. 

Westinghouse will reach out some- 
what farther into the unknown. It 
wants a compact unit suitable for ship- 
board. That means very high tem- 
peratures, perhaps 2,000F or better. 
And that, in turn, requires a study of 
unfamiliar structural materials like tita- 
nium and zirconium. 

e More Participation—These two con- 
tractors are major additions to the in- 
dustrial firms already involved in atom 
work. But the Industrial Advisory Com- 
mittee isn’t satisfied that the mere fact 
that AEC has a lot of contractors rep- 
resents real industrial sharing in the 
atom job. Contractors, say IAC, “are 
selected by the government, and the 
extent of their role in the work is lim- 
ited by specific assignment from the 


government.” 


I'he committee is made up of a group 

of industrialists; it was formed in Oc- 
tober, 1947. Idea was that the group 
would get security clearance, look over 
the whole AEC operation, and advise 
the commission on where there was 
room for more industry participation 
and how the commission could stimu- 
late it. 
e Recommendations—The committee's 
report this week finds no startling new 
ways to bring industry into the atomic 
field. It says frankly that, except for 
radioisotope work, it knows of no im- 
mediately profitable fields. But it also 
says that if there are such fields or if 
profitable or promising prospects de- 
velop, there is today no way that in- 
dustry could learn about them. “Busi- 
nessmen neither know where to look 
nor what to look for.” 

To generate closer contact between 
AEC and industry, the committee ree- 
ommends that AEC: 

(1) Publish thorough technical round- 
ups of the nonsecret data which is now 
buried in its files or scattered through 
the literature—reports on such things as 
the economics of atomic power, new 
metallurgical techniques, anticorrosion 
processes. 

(2) Publish fuller reports on its own 
procedures—such as patent and labor 


policies, contract administration, 


(3) Arrange security clearance for 
technicians from industries like chemi- 
cals, oil, power, heat-transfer equip 
ment—clearance that would permit them 
to visit AEC laboratories, talk freely to 
AEC people. i 


Distiller’s Hedge 


National Distillers is 
branching out into chemicals. 
It's insurance against a slump 
in the liquor industry. 


Prohibition forced U.S. distillers to 
go in for a lot of alien products. Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., for in- 
stance, made such chemical products as 
industrial alcohol, solid carbonics (dry 
ice), and glycerine. 

Last week National Distillers an- 

nounced that it was going back into the 
chemical business. This time the com- 
pany is going to make sodium metal, 
sodium hydride, and chlorine. 
e Hedge—National’s move isn’t based 
on a fear of prohibition’s return, In- 
stead, the company is intent on expand- 
ing and diversifying its business. The 
liquor industry is already in a_ sales 
slump. If it should stage a private de- 
pression, National Distillers wants to 
have some other arrows in its quiver. 

To carry out its project, National has 
picked up the option on a 55-acre plot 
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Quality Reversing Switches 
FOR MANUAL REVERSING SERVICE 


The unique thing about this dependable Bulletin 609 
RS Reversing Switch is that it comprises two standard, 
mechanically interlocked manual starting switches. One 
switch is FORWARD... the other REVERSE. Either 
switch stops the motor. And there are overload breakers 
on each switch to protect the motor at all times. The 
Bulletin 609 TS Two Speed Switch of similar construc- 
tion will operate two-speed separate winding motors up 


to 5 hp, 220 v; 2% hp, 440-550-600 v. 





Bulletin 609 May we send you bulletins on beth switches? 
Manual Start- 

er for starting Allen-Bradley Co. 

and stopping 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


a-c motors. 
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of land at Ashtabula, on top of the ex- 
tensive rock-salt beds of northeastern 
Ohio, This is the same site considered 
for-a sodium plant by du Pont (BW— 
Apr.3'48,p36). Du Pont dropped its 
option on the land several months ago. 
e Subsidiary—The distilling company 
will set up a wholly owned subsidiary to 
manufacture its new line of industrial 
chemicals. The first job of the new com- 
pany will be to construct a $10-million 
plant on the Ashtabula site. 

National has already contracted with 
du Pont to obtain licenses for the manu- 
facturing processes involved. Also in- 
cluded in the contract is an agreement 
under which du Pont will give engineer- 
ing and technical assistance to National. 
e Others—National Distillers is only 
one of a number of companies that have 
been showing interest in the growing 
chemical area along the Ohio shore of 
Lake Erie. There’s also an unconfirmed 
rumor that Detrex Corp. will build a 
plant on a 30-acre tract next to Na- 
tional Distillers. (The Detroit company 
uses a lot of chlorine in its line of indus- 
trial cleaning agents.) 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The brighter oil outlook (BW —Dec.25 
’48,p23) is reflected in some oil prices. 
Esso has touched off a general down- 
trend in the East by cutting the whole- 
sale prices of its diesel and heavy fuel 
oils. This follows the recent round of 
cuts in heating-oil prices to jobbers 
(BW—Dec.4’48,p21). 

e 
Truck manufacturers ‘“‘apparently have 
caught up with demand in nearly all 
weight categories, except the light, 
panel-type vehicles,” says the American 
'rucking Assn. Slightly more than 1- 
million trucks were registered in 1948, 
a new record. There are now 7-million 
(the prewar peak was 4.8-million). 

® 
“Third-round” fare increases have been 
asked by the Philadelphia ‘lransporta- 
tion Co. It has had two increases in 
two years, now wants to boost most 
cash fares by 3¢ to 13¢. The city is ask- 
ing the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission to turn thumbs down, 

e 
G. E. has upped prices of large motors 
and turbine-generators 5% and 10%. 
But G. E. is apparentiy looking for 
more stable future prices. It’s now 
guaranteeing that, on price-at-time-of- 
delivery contracts, the price at delivery 
won't be more than 10% above current 
quotations. For the last year, G. E. has 
given itself a 20% leeway. 

os 
U.S. ships are still carrying at least 
50% of all ECA bulk goods. Paul Hoff- 
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man had originally intended to abandon 
Congress’ 50-50 policy after Jan. 1, 
give more business to lower-cost foreign 
bottoms (BW —Dec.25’48,p73). Now he 
has postponed his move until Feb. 1— 
which will give the new Congress a 
chance to tackle the problem. 

e 
A consent decree signed by Westing- 
house Air Brake opens up 77 automo- 
tive-brake patents on a_ royalty-free 
basis. Westinghouse must also stop 
participating in the “business acts” of 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake. The government will now press 
anti-trust suits against other brake 
manufacturers. 

2 
Dollar volume of retail sales during No- 
vember ($]1-billion) fell below Octo- 
ber’s level ($11.5-billion). But it was 
3% above the November, 1947, dollar 
volume. 

* 
Prices of TV sets have been cut $50 to 
$400 (depending on model) by United 
States Television Mfg. One reason for 
the reductions: The company now gets 
more tubes from its affiliate, Zetka 
Television Tubes. 

* 
Chevrolet truck prices have followed 
GMC’s upwards, Except for the two- 
ton heavy-duty model, the factory-list 
prices of all 1949 Chevy trucks will be 
6% to 11% higher. That's an increase 
of $50 to $90. 

® 
Railroads carried some 640-billion ton- 
niles of freight this year. That's 43% 

2.3% under the record 

peacetime vear of 1947. The Assn. of 
American Railroads says that railroads 
spent about $1.2-billion on plant im 
provements and additional equipment in 
1948S, will spend nearly the same amount 


in 1949, 


ibove 1929, only 


® 
Nylon and rayon will overtake cotton 
before too Jong as the chief material for 
tire cord and fabric. In the third quar- 
ter of this year, 64-million Ib. of the two 
svnthetics went into tires as against 76- 
million Ib. of cotton. A year earlier the 
score was 58-million Ib. of synthetics 
against 74-million Ib. of cotton. 

e 
The two Augusta (Ga.) dailies—the 
Chronicle and Herald—have merged 
their mechanical and business opera- 
tions to cut costs. The jointly owned 
Newspaper Printing Corp. will now 
handle printing, circulation, advertising, 
ind bookkeeping for both papers. Edi- 
torially they remain independent. 

e 
Output of shoes and slippers this year 
lidn’t come up to the industry’s hopes 
(BW —Nov.6'48.p36).. The Tanners 
Council says that it hit only 463.8-mil- 
lion pairs, more than 4-muillion under 
the 1947 mark. 
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Hyatt Journal Box 
cut away to show 


construction. 


Profiting by their experience covering millions of miles with 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes on their famous name 
trains, many railroads are planning to equip still more of their 
new passenger cars with Hyatts. 

Passengers will get the utmost in smooth-rolling riding—the 
comfort of an extra fare ride at no extra cost. 

Thirty-one of these modern minded railroads are now using 
Hyatts on new passenger cars. We have some facts and figures 
to present to interested railway officials. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 














PRODUCTION 





1 Engineer screens customer’s order for variations from the stand- 
ard line. If special parts are needed, special blueprints are made 





Pattern maker produces wood replicas of standard parts to be 
cast in the Bliss foundry. ‘Those shown are press slides 


Mass Production in a Custom Industry 


Common as mass production is today, 
it is seldom used in the manufacture of 
heavy capital equipment. Such items as 
presses and cranes are usually custom- 
built to specifications; that 
practice makes for short limited produc- 


Duyer $s 


tion runs. 

e Exception—But E. W. Bliss Co., in its 
Hastings (Mich.) plant, has replaced the 
job shop with a production line for its 
What it has done to make 


big presses 


this possible is (1) to reduce the number 
of standard models, and (2) to make 


many parts—crankshafts, clutches, 
brakes, slides—interchangeable among 


models. Thus, on these parts long pro- 
duction runs are possible. Even when 
customers order special presses that dif- 
fer frem the standard models, many of 
the standard parts can be integrated into 
the design. 

Bliss first applied its mechanization to 





3 Molds, ready for casting, are for friction clutch plates. The cavities in the sand were 
made by the patterns. Castings will be of Meehanite metal (TURN TO PAGE 32) 
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10-ton to 200-ton angle presses. ‘These 
come in 1+ different models. ‘Through 
mass production ina plant setup that 
cost $2-million, it is able to process over 
600 press frames a month. 


eNew  Development—Further parts 
standardization, to lift output even 
higher, is being studied. This. week 


Bliss disclosed that it has taken its think- 
ing a step further: High-output, roll- 
feed, automatic presses, ranging from 5 
to 300 tons capacity, are being built at 
Hastings with the same high-production 
techniques that have proven so success 
ful with angle presses. Deliveries of the 
automatic presses will start this month; 
the plant will also continue to make 
angle presses. 
@ Planning—T’o get presses built on a 
mass basis requires a lot more than a 
plant and machines. It requires exten 
sive knowledge of press design, backed 
up by a planned program of product 
simplification. ‘Thus, before Bliss took 
its latest step—making the high-output 
presses on a mass basis—company engi- 
neers spent many months deciding on 
how to standardize various sizes, figuring 
out which parts could be made inter- 
changeable, choosing proper tools. 
With mass production of both angle 
and high-production presses, Bliss will 
be able to handle plenty of business in 
"49. The company expects a big slug of 
this will come from defense activity and 
the ECA program. 
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TAKE THE HAND OUT OF HANOLING/ 


with 
¢ 
ZgdiTn 
MATERIAL FLOW 
It’s profitable! 




















Physical handling eats your profits! That's true whether HERES PROOF of the benefits 
you are a manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer... you will receive from Rapistan 
whether you are in industry, commerce or agriculture. Material Flow equipment .. . 
Think it over. Check your receiving and shipping de- PRINTING FIRM cut weekly carloading 
partments, your work-in-process and your storage. Is from 90 to 8 man-hours... SUPER: 
there too much handling? Not enough flow? : MARKET eliminated storage confusion, re 
duced loading time 66% ... BOTTLER'S 
You can change that situation—with Rapistan Material Rapistan equipment paid for itself in one 
y ‘ season... WAREHOUSE achieved “tre- 

Flow equipment. Your cost will be modest—your sav- 
i ah tee ‘ots flexible {i ' mendous decrease in operating cost”... 
ings substontial. apistan ts . e most flexible fe ° : BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER saved 
gravity and power conveyors in the country. You'll get i loading cost, improved employee morale 
the right combination to fit your needs. Rapistan equip- : through lighter work... COSMETICS 


MANUFACTURER cut shipping room time 


ment is simple to install, can be delivered promptly. 
: and labor by 14, simplified checking and 


With it, you'll get all the benefits of recognized leader- 


oe . . 2 yacking operations. 
ship in experience and quality. Best of all, Rapistan ' : 


@ WRITE US about your handling prob- 








equipment will pay for itself quickly . . . and keep on ; 
. lem. We'll tell you how 
making profits for you. : Rapistan can help you. 
AZ THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 
§ 306 Rapistan Building Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
ge 1960006800000 
; \ y, New Rapistan products will be introduced at the 


Representatives in 


f Materials Handling Exposition, Philadelphia, January 10-14 Silaciaal. Cities 
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Flying Jennys to Jets 


In the days of the flying Jenny and 
the cow pasture airport, comfort was 
a luxury few airmen had time to con- 
— Keeping out of the tree tops 

as a more constant problem than 
ioe ping fingers from freezing. But in 
the sleek new airliners, passengers 
expect drawing-room comfort. That 
requires creative engineering because 
both high and low temperatures are 
involved and only such relatively new 
materials as the Dow Corning. Sili- 
cones can take both extremes. 





PHOTO COURTESY ARROWHEAD PUBBER CO. 


lastic*-coated glass cloth heating duct 
rnd continuous long time er- 
perating temperatures between 
400° F. in new Consolidated 
e Convair-Liners. 





In designing the new Convair-Liner, 
Consolidated’s engineers faced heat- 
ing and ventilating duct conditions 
that would frizzle any conventional 
mi aterial; maximum temperature 
150° F.; operating temperature, 350°- 
400° F ; internal air temperature, 
250°-350° F.; internal pressure, 10 in. 
of water; misalignment, 1 to 14 inch; 
vibration from mild to extreme. 


That’s the problem Consolidated pre- 
sented to Arrowhead Rubber Com- 
pany of Vernon, California. Engineers 
at Arrowhead solved this problem 
with a Silastic tube reinforced with 
glass cloth. Arrowhead also uses Sil- 
astic,* the rubber-like silicone by 
Dow Corning to produce duct seals 
that have high performance records 
at temperatures from —89° to 450° F. 
and under pressures up to 150 p.s.1 
in the newest type jet planes. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlenta « Chicago ¢ Cleveland e¢ Dallas 
New York « Los Angeles 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 








MASS PRODUCTION (continued from page 30) 





4 A special fixture holds several castings while they are being machined. Preloading 
cuts down manufacturing time. Same loading will be used for several operations 











5 Multiple machining is a must, if mass manufacture is to insure substantial manufac- 
turing economies. Here six frame castings are being milled at one time 





6 Inspection of press slides is a critical operation at the Hastings plant. Here, inspector 
is checking tolerances of the slide assembly (TURN ‘TO PAGE 34) 
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The Pedigree is Assurance 





Mame of Deg Remy ek of Rope ek ree Boek Beek Me Seah 
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of Consistent Performance 


A boxes, Too/ 





THE BOSTON TERRIER was bred in Boston about sixty years 
ago from English Bulldog and white English Terrier stock. 
This little fellow is exceptionally lively and bright, and 
truly deserves his title of ‘American Gentleman.” 





CONSISTENT Quality Completely integrated production, under one 
} management, in the largest Kraft pulp-to- 
CONSISTENT Service container plant in the world is checked and 


‘s P re-checked at every step to maintain consist- 
CONSISTENT tar Price ent quality without variation. 


Union containers are backed by 75 years of 

HE pedigree of a Union box goes all the leadership in paper packaging. Five of the 

way back to the trees in the forest. The nine largest paper machines in the world and 

Union shield trade-mark on a corrugated con- _— four modern box plants give you boxes when 
tainer means nothing has been left tochance. and where you need them. 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNICN BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


¢ gated Contai Plants: SAVANNAH, GA. * CHICAGO, ILL. « TRENTON, N. J. 














MASS PRODUCTION (continued from page 32) 





F0bene 


Stocks and parts room, filled with standard parts worth $1- Assembly floor handles inclinable angle presses in various 
million, feeds assembly lines, fills replacement-parts orders. stages of manufacture. Over 600 presses are in process at once 





Run-in line gives each press a workout. Final checking and 10 Angle press, operated by Rose Eratico, production head at 
Weston International Corp., bangs out fountain pen caps 


Gg idjustment is done here, under supervision of chief inspector 
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It has taken up the slack on power transmission costs 


Du Pont Cordura” 








High Tenacity Rayon 


















For high strength at low cost 
.-- look into Cordura* 


Engineers have virtually eliminated the “stretch” in V-belts by 
using cord made of Du Pont “Cordura.” That means more power 
from each belt... fewer take-ups ... less maintenance. V-belts also 
last much longer when they're made with this high tenacity rayon! 
“Cordura” is engineered to give far greater inherent strength 
than natural fiber yarns commonly used. And each strand of this 
man-made yarn is a continuous filament—no short pieces to pull 
apart under strain. 
Perhaps you'd expect to pay a premium for such advantages. 
Yet manufacturers can often use “Cordura” to reduce production 









costs. That’s because you get so much strength from so little— 






and because “Cordura” is reasonably priced. 






Can you use “Cordura” to improve an article you make? 
Write Du Pont for detailed information about “Cordura” High 
Tenacity Rayon. And tell us your specific needs. Perhaps we can 
help guide you to a profitable application. 









Can you use a product improved with ‘Cordura’? Check 
with your supplier—or write Du Pont. 

Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





for RAYON.. . for NYLON... 
for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 








is a BW advertiser ;, 
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Management-men travel. So do their associates and employees. 
Management-men make or influence buying decisions (including 
transportation) for their firms. Business Week reaches a higher 
concentration of these men than does any other general business 
or news magazine. 

In 39 words, that’s why United Air Lines has travelled with 
Business Week for 12 solid years. 


BUSINESS WEEK FIRST...AGAIN IN 1948 


Not only United Air Lines, but many other advertisers whose 
goods or services are sold to business and industry, know that 
Business Week produces results. Because of this fact, Business 
Week again for the first six months of 1948, led all the general 
business and news magazines: 


FIRST... 


In page volume of business goods and services 
advertising. Total: 1762 pages. 


2. FIRST... 


In number of business goods and services ad- 
vertisers. Total: 648 advertisers. 


3. FIRST... 


In number of exclusive accounts in the busi- 
ness goods and services classifications. Total: 
307 accounts. 
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Business Week has maintained this year-after-year leadership for 
the past eleven years, all because — 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND & 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 
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available for 
early shipment 


Incorporating the advanced thinking 
which made Columbia one of the 
leading shecr manufacturers, new 
Heavy-Duty Columbia Steel Squaring 
Shears offer many important design 
features for faster, more accurate, 
more economical shearing of heavy- 
gauge metals. 

Longer shear blades to eliminate 
tearing or nicking when trimming or 
notching plates longer than blades. 
Easily adjustable horizontal alignment 
of upper blade. 

Rigid, super-strength, welded rolled 
steel-plate construction, . precision-cut 
gears operating in oil, positive clutch, 
automatic cam stop, one-piece forged 
eccentric shaft of heat-treated _ high- 
carbon steel, stainless steel: scales, 
centralized lubrication. 

Plus motor-operated back gauge and 
automatic hydraulically-operated hold- 
downs, individually-loaded to posi- 
tively hold plate of any thickness 
without adjustment. 

CAPACITIES: 6 ft. x % in, 10 ft. x 
¥ in., 6 ft. x ¥2 in., 10 ft. x 42 in., and 
10 ft. x % in. in mild steel. 

Prompt Shipment can also be made on 
10 ft. x 4, in., 12 ft. x %e@ in., 6 ft. x 
Y% in., and 10 ft. x % in. models. 


Write for Bulletins and name 


of nearest dealer 
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MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING CORP. 
HAMILTON 1, OHIO 


ica’s leading manu- 
One of Amerien'e and other 
Metal - working 
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Standard Threads 


Switchover to new U. S.- 
British standard thread may take 
five years, cost $10-million—but 
will solve many problems. 


The fastener industry this week had 
a tough nut to tighten: How should it 
handle the changeover to the new in- 
ternational screw thread standard (BW 
—Dec.4'45,p50)? 
e Problem Solver—Ihe new standard 
will make a lot of difference in U.S.- 
British military and industrial coopera 
tion. And the cost probably won't be 
big enough to stagger tie industry—cer 
tainly not as much as one would expect 
of a change affecting every threaded 
product. Unofficial estimates at a 
Cleveland meeting called by the Amerti- 
can Institute of Bolt, Nut, and Rivet 
Mfrs. placed the changeover cost at 
$10-million—if the industry took five 
years to do the job. 
* But if less time is available. new tools 
and equipment would cost a iot more. 
In any event, fasteners made to the new 
standard won't be in quantity produc- 
tion for two years. 
e Three Methods—The industrv will 
probably use three basic methods to 
switch to the new type of thread: 





(1) Make a complete changeover. at 
once by installing new dices and equip- 
ment. ‘This will avoid mixing of prod 
uct in process and warehousing, but will 
be costly. 

(2) Replace tools and equipment, as 
they wear out, with machines that will 
produce to the new tolerances. This 
might cause product confusion and scrap 
losses. 

(3) Change over one complete prod- 
uct (like a machine screw or carriage 
bolt) at a time. 

The choice of method will depend 

on the individual company. The bigger 
ones are expected to adopt the one-at-a- 
time idea. 
e Easy to Sell—The fastener industry 
can look forward to one bright spot in 
the picture: No big selling job has to be 
done. (Although the standard hasn’t 
been formally approved yet by the spon- 
sors, customers are already asking about 
delivery.) ‘The federal government will 
be an important buyer, as will ordnance 
manufacturers. And since the new 
thread can be assembled with present 
threaded parts, nonmilitary consuming 
industries readily accept the new stand 
ard parts when they come out. 

Gage and die makers have a big stake 
in the new standard, too, Sur. ying 
the fastener industry with wir wing 
dies, gages, heading and extrus.. ii dies, 
and similar special equipment should 
mean a lush business for them. 








Natural Spring Replaces Snow Plows 


Snow or ice on steep highway grades, like 
this section in Klamath Falls, Ore. (opened 
to traffic this week), is tough on trafic. The 
Oregon State Highway Commission has fig- 
ured out a way to beat the annual snow 
and ice problem. Their solution: Bury a 
network of wrought-iron pipe under the 
highway, then circulate hot water and anti- 
freeze through the pipes. 

Heat from a natural spring serves as the 
“boiler” to heat the water-antifreeze mix 


to 160 F. The circulating mix runs through 
a heating coil submerged in the 190 F 
spring—just like a domestic hot-water setup. 

The pipe and spring heating system can 
melt up to one inch of snow or one-tenth 
inch of ice per hour. One pump starts 
automatically to circulate water when tem- 
perature drops to freezing. Another pump 
draws water from the “hot” well as it loses 
its heting value. That water is then re- 
placed automatically by nature. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Freight-car backlog was cut from 125,- 
395 to 106,405 last year. Production 
came close to 112,000 cars—biggest out- 
put since 1924. 

8 
Mechanizing ‘1V-tube production will 
boost capacity, cut costs for Philco’s 
subsidiary, Lansdale Tube Corp. New 
machinery will be in by April 

° 
New plastics laboratory has been opened 
by U.S. Testing at Hoboken, N. J. It 
will stamp finished products that pass 
tests with certification seals. 

® 
Aviation-gasoline survey gives octane 
ratings, other characteristics of fuel mar- 
keted by 16 manufacturers. See Bureau 
of Mines’ Report of Investigations 4435. 

2 
New use for nylon: Balls machined from 
bars of the plastic can be used in bear- 
ing applications. Qualities: good wear 
resistance, stability of shape. Bars are 
made by Polymer Corp., Reading, Pa. 

& 
Tool engineers will meet in Pittsburgh 
Mar. 10. On the technical docket: 
forging dies design, machining and 
forming corrosion-resistant steel, metal- 
lic spraying of hard metals. 

« 
Revised standards for petroleum prod- 
ucts have been drawn up by the Ameri- 
can Society for ‘l'esting Materials. They 
cover test methods and specifications. 

© 
Research on fine wire products will be 
pushed by Mellon Institute—thanks to 
long-range tellowship set up by National- 
Standard Co., Niles, Mich. 

® 
Look for more red light in blue-white 
mercury lamps. Westinghouse has 
found a high-temperature phosphor to 
powder the inner glass walls of the 
vapor lamp. ‘The coating transforms 
ultraviolet rays into pure ted light, adds 
warmth to the beams. 

s 
Elevators are safest form of public trans- 
portation, Otis survey indicates. Your 
chance of injury: less than 100-million 
to one. Biggest single accident cause: 
falling down an open shaft. 

_ o 

Enamel and ceramic research is purpose 
of new lab opened at Pemco Corp., Bal- 
timore. It’s part of company’s postwar 
expansion. 

cy 
First aluminum-alloy bascule bridge (bal- 
inced drawbridge), just opened in Sun- 
derland, I'ngland, cuts weight by about 
40%. Is also one of first aluminum 
alloy bridges of any type. 
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MOSINEE 


"More than Faper” 


MOSINEE means scientifically controlled 
materials that provide various functional and economic 
advantages in chemical; electrical 
and physical properties for a wide variety of products. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY, Dept. W, MOSINEE, WIS. 
: “Essential Paper Manufacturers xf 
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R.C.Allen 


Te Business Machines 


Sv give you more 
* for your money 






electric statement machine 

© Speeds collections and reduces 
accounts receivable 

© Adds, subtracts, and multiplies 

© Subtracted items print in red 

© Keyboard calendar prints dates 

¢ Adds seven columns with date, 
nine columns without date 

« Eye-line visible dials 

© Automatic clear signal 

© Full, flexible, highspeed keyboard 

© 8'2" movable carriage 

© Tabulator stops, variable line spacer 

© Motorized total and sub-total keys 


108s AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 1g 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, MN. W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
ADDING MACHINES - 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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Mine Cruiser 


Phe Trike, a three-wheel ground hug- 
ger, is built for rapid transit in low-clear- 
ance mine seams. An underground run 
supervisors, fire bosses, or en- 
gineers, it carries 500 Ib., has a 22-in. 
over-all height (with driver). 

I'he driver operates it prone. His night 
hand does the steering; his left handles 
the speed controls. He works the brake 
with his right foot. Speed is about 4 
m.p.h. over level ground; there’s enough 
power to take grades of 20% in stride. 

\ I4-hp. motor drives the two load- 
wheels through a differential 


ibout for 


Carrying 

ind chain reduction. Power comes from 
1 20-v. battery, good for about 5 mi. of 
travel. You can recharge with either 


a.-c. or d.-c. equipment. 
Ihe car has a 6-in. ground clearance, 
will spin around in a 9-ft. space. The 
Baker-Raulang Co., 2168 
Cleveland 13. 
immediate. 


manufacturer 
W. 25th St., 
e Availability: 


Improved Light Bulbs 

General Electric is dressing up its 
light bulbs with a brand new inside:fin- 
ish. The company labels it as the “most 
outstanding” improvement in filament 
lamps since 1925. 

It is the product of postwar research 
at the company’s Nela Park Lamp De- 
velopment Laboratory. The special 
white coat, a silica substance, is a nearly 
perfect diffuser of light. Yet the coat 
allows a large amount of light through, 
researchers say. 

G. E. is putting the finish on three 
new bulbs—a 100-w. lamp, a 100-200- 
300-w. three-light lamp, a 150-w. indi- 
tect-light lamp. The 100-watter, the 
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company thinks, will be particularly 
suited for reading lamps that don’t have 
diffusing bowls: Its surface brightness is 
low enough to keep reflected glare to a 
minimum 

Big advantage of the three-way lamp 
is that vou won't get the blackened top 
that crops up in the usual inside frost 
ing. The 150-w. bulb, shaped like a sun- 
lamp, is for floor, table, or wall lamps. 
For best results, it must be burned base 
down. 
e Availabilitv: The 100-watter will be in 
dealers’ hands the middle of this month; 
there’s no definite schedule on others, 
but the 15w. lamp will come in spe- 
cial portable lamps soon. 


Revamped Typewriter 

Underwood has revamped its stand- 
ard typewriter. The new Rhythm Touch 
De Luxe features a full 10-in. writing 
line (on a standard width carriage), a 
closed-in back that muffles typing 
sounds. 

Main design changes are functional 
ones to step up speed, make operation 
simpler. The line space lever has a 
“drop” handle instead of the usual up- 
right bar. Paper table and lateral papet 
guide have been made larger. Deeper 
threads have been cut into the cylinder 
knobs to improve finger grip, simplify 
paper insertion.. Underwood Corp.’s ad 
dress: 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Four Piece Platters 

New 10-in. records that carry a full 
five minutes of music on each side, and 
can be played with a standard pickup, 
will hit the market this month. Uni- 





versal Records, Inc., will put two selec- 
tions on each side of its Double Feature 
discs. 

The new records will add about four 
minutes of playing time to a 10-in. 
platter. The company says it has been 
able to squeeze the grooves closer to- 
gether by using a special circuit arrange- 
ment called “quality control.” Just 
what is involved in the technique, 
though, it won’t say. The records are 
supposed to have the same amplitude 
and fidelity as conventionally cut plat- 
ters. 

For juke boxes, you'll be able to get 
an adapter so nickel-droppers can pick 
out which of the two pieces on each side 
they want. A 4-in. band on the disc sep- 
arates the two selections. The manufac- 
turer’s address: 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago. 

e Availability : immediate delivery after 


jan: 05. 


Flexible Trolley 


Engineers at Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., have come up with a de- 
vice that simplifies the carrying of elec- 
trical wiring for overhead hoists. 

Che Budgit Conductor Cord ‘Trolley 
makes possible a low-cost installation of 


flexible cord for the hoists. Unlike the 
conventional setup, the company’s trol- 
ley travels along the same track that sup- 
ports the hoist. Thus, there’s no extra 
rail needed. The trolley will go around 
curves, pass through the same switches 
as the hoist trolley (top picture). 
Company engineers say the device is 
practical for tracks as long as 175 ft. The 
trolley keeps the cord out of the way, 
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can hold the drop of the loop to less 
than 2 ft. (bottom picture). The com- 
pany’s Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Divi- 
sion, Muskegon, Mich., handles the 
manufacture. 

e Availability: deliveries are “prompt.” 





A Fort Wayne container stands out—and stands xp. 


It’s a specialized product, the result of Fort Wayne’s 40-year 
concentration on the development and manufacture of corrugated 
containers and corrugated paper products. Back 


of it are four decades of rare experience, a fund of scientific 





and technical knowledge amassed since the earliest days of the industry, 


veli _ 
Tra eling Tanner a vast understanding of shipping problems and requirements. 


Now you can get a sunlamp tan from 


, head to toe without moving an inch. Built into it is specification-perfect uniformity of strength, 


Waco Aircraft Co.'s Appliance Division appearance and performance, attained through Fort Wayne’s famed 
has brought out Orbitan, a “traveling 
sunlamp. Its moving arm automatically laboratory control of production and quality...from 


shifts along a path above your body 


(multi-exposure picture, above), gives the very raw material sources to the final step in fabrication. 
I aie » ¥ ; 


you an even tan from all angles. Small wonder that Fort Wayne containers stand up to 
The moving bulb can be adjusted for 
any length of travel up to 6 ft., for any the tasks they’re designed for, stand out as solutions to the 


height from floor level to a high hospital 
bed. It plugs into a 110-y. a.c. outlet 
uses a 275-w. ultraviolet bulb. 

As optional equipment, you can get C¢ ’ PR Re 
a timing device that cuts off the lamp . ai 
automatically after a set tanning period. 


{ rR PR LIC TSs 

A 20-sec. warning signal before the lamp 
shuts off gives you a chance to reset the 
timer if you want to. For the present, We 
the lamp is available only from Waco’s P C 
Appliance Division, ‘Troy, Ohio. CoRRUGATED APER OMPANY 
@ Availability: deliveries start Jan. 24. Ge - al Offices: 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
PS. Dlants: FABRICATION RATING 

Dry-cleaning agent, Ovalclene, will be Rochester, New York 


available from FE. I. du’ Pont de Ne- Chicago, Illinois 


mours & Co. after the first of the year. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
: Hartford City, Indiana 


exacting problems of the modern shipper. 








It can be used with either petroleum or 
synthetic solvents. ‘The pod si removes Wit: 
soil thoroughly, and quickly, is also good Vincennes, Indiana 
for preliminary spot-cleaning, du Pont Aiiliate: 
SaVs. Southern Paperboard 
Liquid plastic, a vinyl resin latex, can Corporation 
be sprayed or trees and cut flowers to Port Wentworth, Georgia 
make them last longer. Made by B. F. Sales Offices: 
Goodrich Chemical Co., it’s called Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. * Buffalo, N. Y. * Jamestown, N. Y. * New York, N. Y. 
GoodRite. Other uses: keeping bulbs Rochester, N. Y. * Syracuse, N. Y. * Cincinnati, Ohio * Cleveland, Ohio 
and flowers from drying out during ship- Dayton, Ohio * Lima, Ohio + Newark, Ohio * Indianapolis, Ind. 
ment, protecting fruits and vegetables. Muncie, Ind. + Pittsburgh, Penna. * York, Penna. 
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MARKETING 








+ TANOGED WOMAN 


LAST DAYS | | |ite SKATE & SHOE OUTFITS) | | Last Chance. -” 


DELMAN to WIN a 
CHOE SALE 2171050; BI | ewsnaronss tue 


STREET * DRESS » EVENING MODELS MINK CAPE 
CALFSKIN * SUEDE « REPTILE * FABRICS for Christmas 


All you've got to do is to enter our doors between 6:00 
“end 9:00 P.M. tonight — and you will be given a door 
check — which when properly filled out with your 
legal name and address — entitles you to participate 
im the public drawing to be held on our premises, 


A voriety of colors. Not every style in every 
color ond size, of course, but all sizes included 


14.85 $19.85 





valves to $24.95 volves te $42.95 Ty day, D ber 23rd, at 10:00 AM. 
Winner's name will be announced in Friday morn- 
$16.85 MULES $9.85 ing’s paper. 
vélves to $29.95 volves to $27.95 ae er bligation to parch anything. 


Auk SALES Puna 
COP OO 


BERGDORF 
G@DMAN 


No employees of the Tailored Women— 
or their relotiver—are eligible. 


, Women 


arent at gevm sree? 
RUGENE K. DENTON, PRES. 
ees 742 FIFTH AVE. AT 37th ST, NEW YORK 19. 8 LY. comes 


TE CER y ee 
PRE-CHRISTMAS SALES had an extra PROMOTIONS like this helped over- GIVEAWAYS were another merchandising 
advantage: They boosted store traffic stocked retailers unload excess inventory trick used to lure buyers into stores 


Christmas Specials Trim Stocks, Build Sales 


Many stores found they to be cut later anyhow; and (2) build a profit. Almost as bad: Customers 
up store traffic, and thus boost sales of | who buy early get mad when they sec 


had overbought for the holidays. other goods, pajamas they ‘bought for $10 advertised 


Retailers don’t like to take mark- as a pre- Christmas special at $6.95. 


downs, of course: It means just break- | ¢ Some Did Better—Some retailers set 


boosted over-all store traffic. ing even or taking a loss on a piece of new records during the last two weeks 
merchandise that should have produced Bonwit Teller, Philadelphia, for in 
ing rush began. 


e Not Enough—New York City sales, 
for example, spurted 51% over 1947 
for the week ended Dec. 25; this raised 
the four-week December period 2% 
ibove 1947. Many retailers, however, 
re still Total Christmas 7 7 


were rucful. 
sales were still below the giddy levels 


| had dicted. 

Aaa nanan ansible aiiablons WORTH OF MERCHANDISE FOR OUR 
loesn’ st hurt the ide. ‘The re- 

taller hed oF ice Goes sn “ad ~—, AND FEBRUARY SALES! 


the season on their sales calculations. 


So, when sales slowed, they found them- 
selves overstocked 
WILL HAVE 20 BUYERS IN 
NEW YORK DEC. 27, 28, 29 
Ne a es 
































Early markdowns on some items 


Retailers didn’t have much time to 
worry about the state of Christmas sales 
last week—they were too busy selling. 

ry Finally, after more than a month when 
= department-store sales had bumped 
along below last year’s figures, the buy- 










e Pre-Christmas Sales—Some _ stores, 
heavy with merchandise, began to take 
their markdowns even before the holi- 
days (pictures). Ordinarily these sales 
wouldn’t have been staged until Janu- 
ary. But many stores reasoned this way: 
Pre-Christmas sales would (1) start mov- 
ing the merchandise that would have ANOTHER WAY to unload excess stocks was offered by some volume-minded stores 


Felix Lilienthal & Co., 31 West 34th St. 
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stance, had the biggest business day in 
its history about a week before Christ- 
mas. Crowley's, Detroit, reported that 
the Monday before the 25th was the 
biggest day since 1929. Carson Pirie 
Scott, Chicago, said the same day set a 
record for its 8l-year history. D. H. 
Holmes, New Orleans, and Davison- 
Paxson, Atlanta, also reported that the 
Monday before Christmas was the big- 
gest day ever. 

Unfortunately, glowing sales figures 

like these have to be salted before being 
digested. Much of the big volume re- 
ported was induced by pre-Christmas 
markdowns and special promotional ef- 
forts. ‘Thus, while lots of merchandise 
was sold, the merchants didn’t realize 
the markups they had hoped for on 
much of it. But even so, the retailers 
are happy to see the goods moving out 
of the stores. 
e For Instance—One department-store 
executive characterized the situation 
this way, three days before Christmas: 
“My secretary bought some gift candy 
in our store today. Onginally we car- 
tied it at $1.98 a box; then we marked 
it down to $1.39. Now it’s moving well 
at 98¢.” 

Big-ticket items, such -as refrigerators 
and console radios, were the main drag 
on the nation’s department-store sales. 
Retailers had hoped that the Yule dead- 
line would start buying of the expensive 
merchandise. Almost every large city 
in the U.S., however, reported that the 
big “home-goods” items were lagging 
behind last year by percentages ranging 
from 5% to 15%. 

e Bright Spot—The mail-order houses 
did a little better than the department 
stores; they are reported to have reached 
the week before Christmas with De- 


* cember sales about 5% ahead of 1947. 


Ihe Yuletide sales peak for the mail- 
order houses, however, usually comes 
earlier than it does for department 
stores; mail-order buyers can’t pick up 
something for the wife on the night 
before Christmas. 

Individual mail orders have been 

larger, too, this year—in dollar volume, 
at least. And merchandise returns have 
been down. ‘These factors, say mail- 
order men, combine to make “very satis- 
factory business.” 
e Opportunity—Not all stores view the 
general failure to beat last year’s figures 
for the season as a catastrophe. Some 
of them, like Sattler’s in Buffalo (pic- 
ture, page +2), are ready to make the 
most out of the situation. Sattler’s ad- 
vertised in Women’s Wear Daily, a 
trade paper, that it wanted to buy $1.5- 
million worth of left-over merchandise 
that could be promoted through Janu- 
ary and February sales. ‘The company 
hopes to get the goods from other stores 
at bargain prices, push’ it out to cus- 
tomers on a small-markup-big-volume 
basis. 
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All with one typing... 





from one Master...in one run 


e Think of it! All the information, 
instructions and records necessary for 
an entire transaction... with but one 
typing. That’s what you can do when 
you own a Davidson Series 210 
Duplicator. 

No printed forms needed. The form 
is pre-printed on the Master. Just fill in 
the variable matter using a standard 
typewriter... put the Master on your 
Davidson 210 ...and feed the various 
sizes of blank paper. Use manifold, 
bond, card stock and envelopes inter- 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in principal cities of U. S., 
Canada, Mexico, and abroad. 





changeably without changing pressure 
adjustments. 

Every copy is an exact duplicate of 
all or any part of the original in clear, 
sharp black ink. No fuzzy, indistinct 
characters...no weak copies...no 
broken lines. 

Want to see how this modern method 
can improve your operetions and effect 
substantial savings? Write or wire... 
today. No obligation. 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street e Chicago 7, Illinois 


plicator 


DUPLICATORS ¢ OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES e PAPER MASTERS e SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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FANCY FACADES feature the front of today’s drive-in theaters as 
outdoor exhibitors primp for larger audiences in the new year 








VACANT LOTS become revenue-producers after they're graded, 
paved, and equipped with individual loudspeakers for each car 


Twice As Many Drive-in Theaters? 


There may very well be. They cost less to build, offer many 
attractions, appeal to a neglected market. 


The average American, if he could, 
would probably live in his automobile. 
Going on ‘this assumption, the people 
who supply him with goods and services 
ire doing everything they can to capital- 
ize on his determination 
e Drive-in Movies—Already familiar to 
many consumers are the drug-store curb 


drive-in eatery, even the 


$ 


seTvice, til¢ 
lrive-in bank. But none of these can re- 
ylace the drive-in movie in the affec 
tions of U.S. consumers. 

Last week, the Hollywood movie 
nakers who supply the 756 U.S. 


rs with filin, took a look 


lrive-in theater 
it the drive-in’s future. Their predic- 
tion: By the end of 1949, there will be 
ome 2,000 theaters showing movies to 
he nation’s front- and back-seat drivers. 

Such a prediction, in the face of gen 
erally decreasing movie revenues, has 
urally raised some skepticism. But 
the drive-in operators think the guess is 


e Different Audience—They reason that 
the drive-ins appeal to a different au- 
dience from the one that goes to the in- 
door theaters. : 

Among the devotees of drive-in 
movies, say the operators, are large num- 
bers of elderly people, cripples, shut-ins 
people who can’t get in and out of a 
car readily. Added to these are non 
white-collar workers who find it bother- 
some to dress for the theater. Couples 
with children are fans, too, because 
letting the kids sleep in the back seat 
of the car eliminates the cost and trou- 
ble of getting a sitter (most drive-ins 
let children under ten in free). And 
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young romantics, with no other place 
to make love, find the drive-in theater 
admirably suited to their purposes. 

e More Expensive Now—The first 
drive-in theater opened outside Cam 
den, N. J., in 1933. At the time, it 
looked like a fad—though a fabulously 
successful one; if a new drive-in didn't 
pay off its investment in nine months, 
it was considered a flop. Now, however, 
competition has trimmed the easy prof 
its. Once, just about all you had to do 
was set up a sheet and a projector in an 
open field and you were in business. But 
today you can’t stand up against the 
competition without offering the cus- 
tomers considerably more. 

Here is what operators now consider 
the basic requirements for a successful 
drive-in theater: 

Good location on a wide, main high- 
way, accessible to a population of 35,- 
000 to 60,000; 

An audience potential of workers 
rather than white-collar people; 

Ten to 12 acres of fairly level ground 
(to climinate excess grading costs); 

Plenty of cash, or sound private 
backing. 

The heavy cash requirement is due to 
the fact that nearly half the cost of a 
drive-in goes for grading, paving, drain- 
age, water and sewer systeins. It’s pretty 
hard to get a mortgage on this type 
of construction. 

e Typical Layout—The screen tower 1s 
another expensive item. It is generally 
75 ft. to $5 ft. above the ground, must 
be built to withstand wind stresses. And 
the owner also has to lay out plenty of 


cash for fencing, lighting, projection 
equipment and booth, and the individ 
ual sound equipment for each car. 

The typical park is laid out with 
curved ramps sloping down to the 
screen. Between every two cars is an 
upright holding two loudspeakers, each 
about the size of a man’s wallet. Attend 
ants hook the loudspeakers on the car. 
e Heating Equipment—In warm cli 
mates the drive-in theater is a year 
round business. But even where cold 
weathe: narrows the scason down to six 
months, exhibitors seem to thrive. Rain 
and fog can still close the box office, 
but exhibitors have ways of coping with 
these problems. One California drive-in, 
for instance, rubs your windshield with 
a wet sack of Bull Durham on rainy 
nights; this climinates much of the dis 
tortion caused by cascading water. And 
now drive-in owners are even installing 
heating equipment that will pipe heat 
into cars when the weather is cold. 

Outdoor exhibitors have another 
way of documenting their faith in the 
potential growth of drive-in theaters: 
hey point to the high cost of building 
indoor theaters—now two to three times 
as great as before the war. A deluxe 
house of 500 seats, for example, costs 
from $250 to $300 a seat to construct. 
And then there’s the cost of adjacent 
parking space. if it’s available at all. 
e Initial Cost—The drive-in theater costs 
from $250 to $450 per car of capacity to 
construct. But each car brings in from 
two-and-a-half to three paying custom- 
ers. That knocks the original investment 
per admission down to about $100 to 
$150. 

Until the courts put movie booking 
on a competitive basis a couple of years 
ago, programming for a drive-in was 
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LOUDSPEAKERS have their own volume 
controls, fit on car’s steering wheel or door 


casy. You suaply waited until all the 
indoor houses in the vicinity had a crack 
at the ature; then it was your turn. 
‘That wasn’t too bad, however, since the 
bulk of drive-in customers don’t patron 
ize indoor theaters myway. And vintage 
films command low rentals—about 3% 
to 5% of |} gross, as compared with 
18% to 28% for current films. 

e@ Competition—lToday, however, — the 
indoor and outdoor houses are on a 
competitive footing. The only restric 
tion on an outdoor operator's chance at 
a picture is his ability and willingness 
to meet the competition. 

Admission prices vary according to 

the theater’s location; in general, they 
run higher than the prices in small-town 
theaters, about midway between subur- 
ban prices and downtown houses. 
e Everything You Want—Admissions, 
however, bring in only about 50% of 
the gross. Sales of candy, soft drinks, 
hamburgers, cigarettes, and other re- 
freshments account for an average of 
28¢ to 40¢ per admission, according to 
one survey. 

Many drive-ins supply collateral serv 

ices, too. Electric bottle warmers for 
babv’s milk come under this head. So 
do sand boxes and swings for youngsters 
arriving before dark. One drive-in has a 
dance platform, supplies canned music 
during pre-show time. Another has an 
automatic laundry. 
e Chains—The biggest concentration of 
drive-in theaters is in the Charlotte, 
N. C., area. There are 107 of them 
there. Dallas, with 78 units, runs sec- 
ond. California sports some six chains, 
ranging in size from two to a dozen 
units. 

One $175,000 drive-in near Fresno, 
Calif., is said to have paid off its invest- 
ment in two years on grosses running 
up to $8,000 per week. 
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CAPACITY CROWDS gather at dusk, pass the time dancing, playing with the kids in the 
al sand-piles, doing the wash in automatic laundries. You can also patronize the 


‘ 


HOT 06s ” WE — 
ICE mem I} 


ae man 


REFRESHMENT STAND: Here hot dogs, hamburgers, ice cream, soft drinks, and coffee 
are available. This concession often brings in as much money as the theater admissions. 
Some drive-in theaters also serve refreshments to patrons in their cars 


FEATURE PICTURE is the main event of the evening. But smart exhibitors give their 
patrons long intermissions—to enable them to get to the refreshment booth. Average 
weekly gross of a drive-in theater has been estimated at $2,800 
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Jim used to march 
in kiltie band in 
Galt, still per- 
forms on the bag- 
pipes to the 
delight of the mu- 
sical Barries, six of 
whom play the 
piano, 
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ANDY-HAIRED George. sixth of Will and Agnes Barrie’s seven 
S children, summed it up for them all. Answering a high 
school questionnaire on his future career, he wrote in big capital 
letters, “FARMING.” Then he explained, “Because I like 
the life.” 

That goes for all the Barries. [t reflects their deep down satis- 
faction with the life they have built on the land—security, warm 
family relationships, pleasure in serving community and church 
... and a broad pattern of good living that is their reward for 
good farming. 

Every job is as easy and efficient as modern equipment can 
make it-at “Mount Pleasant.” the 400-aere Canadian farm 
which dates back 100 vears to a purchase by a Scotch grand- 
father. Today's Barries enjoy bountiful returns from their certi- 
fied seed grain, the 50 to 60 steers they finish, the lumber they 
cut from their “bush.” 

This fine Canadian family is featured in Country Gentleman’s 
January issue, another in the magazine’s “Good Farming— 
Good Living” profiles of Country Gentleman subscribers. The 
story of the Barries reveals a characteristic they have in com- 
mon with Country Gentleman’s millions of American readers— 
an unceasing urge to live better by farming better. 

~*~ “ ~~ 


Wherever you find Country Gentleman, you find The Best People in the 
Country. For example: In one out of four Country Gentleman homes, at 
least one person has completed college—9 out of 10 homes have electric- 
ity—99% of homes carry some form of insurance. 


Giant 60 cu. ft. freezer keeps Mrs. 
Barrie ready for any “eatin’ crisis.” 
Other electric conveniences: water 
heater, washing machine, iron, vac- 
uum cleaner, mixer, radio. 
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a J Like The Life” 


Young George’s choice of a career re- 
flects four generations of Barrie pride 
—and contentment—in good farming. 


Mrs. Barrie's pet project: the Country Women’s lounging 
room in Galt’s shopping center, started by Will’s mother 
40 years ago—a haven for waiting husbands, restless chil- 
dren, weary shoppers. 





Combining and sacking registered and cer- 
tified seed grain. Its high quality has won 
Will a gold medal as a Robertson Associate, 


“ 2 ‘ s c Lumbering, stock-feeding, seed clean- 
top award of Canadian Seed Growers’ Assn. 


ing and treating—all farm operations— 
are mechanized . . . with 15 electric 
motors, three automobiles, truck, com- 
bine, thresher, binder. 
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Pioneers and Leaders 


in INDUSTRIAL 
DUST CONTROL 










> 
Sly “Unit” Dust 
Filter 
Up to 6,000 cubic 
feet of oir per 


minute 






< 

Sly Economy” Dust Filter 

Up to 1,400 cubic feet 
of air per minute 


USED FOR DUST EXHAUST FROM 
INDIVIDUAL MACHINES OR 
GROUPS OF SMALL MACHINES 


Hundreds of these Sly Dust Filters 
collect all the dust from grinding, 
screening, mining, packaging, and 
finishing operations. Greater filter 
cloth area assures greater collecting 
efficiency and longer life. 


For special purposes, these filters 
can be built of stainless steel, gal- 
vanized iron, aluminum or nickel. 


Sly Dust Filtersare also 






available with un- 
limited capacity for 
larger installations. 


Write us about your 
dust problem. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4749 Train Avenue ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
New York « Chicago St. Lovis + Philadelphia 
Detroit « M Pp’ lise Bi i gh Pan i ti 
Los Angeles « Rochester « Toronto 











MARKETING BRIEFS 





Sales of automobile tires in 1949 will top 
1948's totals by 2-million units, says 
John L. Collyer, president of Goodrich. 
He puts 1949 volume at 86-million tires. 
e 
Market researchers will be able to get 
special schooling at the University of 
Michigan next summer. Included in the 
curriculum: sampling, statistical meth 
ods in survey research, techniques of 
scaling. 
© 
An antitrust action has been filed against 
U. S. Rubber; its wholly owned British 
subsidiary, Consolidated Rubber Manu 
facturers; and Britain’s Dunlop Rubber 
Co. Justice Dept. charges them with 
dividing world markets, pooling patents 
e 
Polaroid Corp.’s _ picture-in-a-minute 
camera (BW—Nov.13'48,p54) beat the 
company’s sales estimates by 100% in 
a Boston marketing test. 
* 
Paramount Pictures controls Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, savs an FCC ex 
aminer. If his decision holds, Paramount 


50% Therma 
Anti-Freeze & 
50% Water 


Protects to 


Publicker Attacks 


Publicker Industries is a name to conjure 
with in the antifreeze industry this winter. 
First the distilling company dropped the 
price of its ethanol-type product from $1.75 
a gallon to $1.50 (BW—Oct.16'48,p72). As 
a result, most of Publicker’s competitors in 
this line dropped out of the market. Then 
the company bought a huge stock of Cuban 
molasses to assure itself of enough ethanol 
to supply the demand it had created (BW— 
Nov.20'48,p91). Now Publicker is going 





must: (1) sell its imterest in DuMont 

(which owns tiiee ITV stations); or (2) 

cancel plans to add to its own two-sta- 

tion network. KCC won't let any one 

owner have more than five ‘I'V outlets. 
° 


“Madman” Muntz, unorthodox Los 
Angeles used-car dealer (BW—Nov.13 
"43,p54), has left autos for television 
manufacture. ‘Thus far he’s turned out 
200 10-inch-tube sets. 

2 
Oleomargarine competition doesn’t 
worry Atlanta’s Foremost Dairies. ‘Uhe 
company plans to distribute its own 
brand of oleo, side by side with, butter. 

@ 
Some 590,000 new retailers set up shop 
between 1945 and 1947, savs the Com 
merce Dept. ‘Their investment: $5.6- 
billion. During the same period, 70,000 
new wholesalers went into business with 
an investment of $1.4-billion. 

e 
A 10-day shipping ban on Florida citrus 
was ordered by federal marketing agree- 
ment committee last week. ‘The com- 
mittee wants stocks on northern mar- 
kets to shrink before fresh supplies are 
added. 


50% Glycol 
Bose 
50% Water 


Protects to 
minus 30 


H R 
$200 Premium 


per gallon for this 


on a New Front 


after another competitor—the permanent 
(ethylene glycol) antifreezes which custom- 
arily sell for $2 more per gallon. Publicker 
used this display at the Automotive Service 
Industries show in Chicago to back up its 
claim that its product, Thermo (left), lasts 
just as long as permanent antifreezes under 
normal driving conditions—a car _ tight 
enough to hold the permanent type of anti 
freeze will stay cool enough to keep Therm« 
all winter, they say. 
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NEW ROLLING STOCK for railroads cost a lot of money. That’s the reason why... 


Rail Debts Rise Again 


Rising costs, large-scale rehabilitation drain roads’ cash. 
So debt-retirement programs will count for less, and railroads are 
borrowing again. 1949 will see more of the same. 


Ihe railroads’ 15-year tradition of 
debt reduction is going into reverse. 

Since 1932, the roads had led the 

corporate field in debt reduction. 
Poignant memories of the bankruptcies 
that engulfed them during the depres- 
sion have kept them working; they 
didn’t want to be caught with their 
debts up again. 
e Down 26% —They did a good job, 
too. At the end of 1947, their out- 
standing funded debt was down some 
$3-billion, or 26%, below its 1929 level. 
And the Class 1 roads had cut their 
annual fixed charges even more spectac- 
ularly. ‘They had pared these some 
38%, or by $187-million, in the 1929- 
47 period , 

I'he debt-retirement trend continued 
after World War II. Wartime gpera- 
tions had put a lot of cash into the 
roads’ pockets. Not many systems had 
to borrow new money for nonequipment 
improvements and repairs. 

e Debt Rises—Today, it’s a different 
storv. Some time back, the trade’s 
debt-reduction programs started taper- 
ing off. In 1948, they did more than 
that; funded debt of the industry prob 
ibly rose noticeably above where it was 
it the 1947 vear-end. Railroads had to 
sell some $550-million of fixed-interest 
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securities to meet new-money needs. 
This burst of new-debt emissions more 
than offset drops caused by individual 
debt-retirement programs—and by the 
windup of two reorganization plans that 
wiped out many rail bond issues. 

e Dwindling Cash—It isn’t hard to spot 
the causes of this abrupt about-face. 
Like other companies, roads have 
watched their postwar cash resources 
shrink under the steady pressure from 
two directions: 

(1) Evet-rising. operating costs. 

(2) The need for costly plant rehab- 
ilitation and modernization programs. 

The railroads went into rehabilita- 
tion whole hog. Jn 1947, they spent 
almost $2.8-billion on maintenance 
alone; they spent another $865-million 
for new equipment and other plant 
improvements. In 7948, these outlays 
reached the highest total on record. 

By 1948, some of the lines—including 
even such normally “rich” roads as 
Chesapeake & Ohio (BW—Nov.6'48, 
p92), the Pennsy, and the Virginian 
Ry.—were selling new long-term bonds 
publicly to restock the emptying till 
In 1948, some $100-million of these 
bonds were sold. 

e Equipment Trusts Up—Relatively 
few roads felt strong enough to handle 


more than a minor part of their 1948 
new-cquipment expenditures by them- 
selves. ‘The traditional way a railroad 
finances such expenses is through equip- 
ment trusts. 

As a result, Wall Street's new-issues 
market has lately been flooded by equip- 
ment-trust certificate issues. Early re- 
turns indicate that these added up to 
some $450-million in 1948. ‘That's a 
yearly high for this kind of financing. 
And it’s high by another yardstick: Just 
a year ago, there were less than $1.1-~ 
billion of such issues outstanding. 
¢ New Equipment—When you look at 
what the railroads bought in 1948, you 
can understand the urge for cash bor- 
rowing. Purchases included 1,450 
locomotives (all but 100 of them die- 
sels); 105,000 freight cars; 1,100 pas- 
senger cars. The cost came to about 
$900-million, a new high. 

Largest recent sellers of equipment 
trusts have been the East’s two biggest 
carriers: the Pennsy and the New York 
Central. ‘Together they accounted for 
almost a quarter of all such 1948 offer- 
ings. 

hose two companies are big spend- 
ers, too. Only last week, Central ordered 
$46.4-million of new equipment—123 
diesel engines, 5,340 freight cars. Right 
now it is in the midst of a $345-million 
improvement program, the largest a 
railroad has ever undertaken. Pennsy’s 
postwar rehabilitation plans will cost 
over $233-million to complete. 

Other roads went into the equip- 

ment trust business heavily too: South- 
ern Pacific; C. & O.; Illinois Central: 
Milwaukee Road; St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco; and Baltimore & Ohio—to name 
but a few. 
e Outlook—Of course, if the outlook 
for rail traffic and earnings should sud- 
denly go under a cloud, two things 
might happen: (1) an abrupt, and dras- 
tic contraction of plant rehabilitation 
plans; (2) an equally sudden, and sharp, 
drop in equipment-trust offerings. 

But at the moment Wall Street ex- 
pects equipment-trust financing to keep 
right on through 1949. It looks as 
though a second straight year of rising 
rail-trade debt load is due. 

Streeters don’t seem to be particu- 
larly bothered by this prospect. And 
judging by the market for certificates, 
neither do the commercial banks—chief 
purchasers of equipment-trust offerings. 
e Not Worried—Here are the main 
reasons for this complacency: 

1) Equipment-trust issues comprise 
the rails’ cheapest form of new-money 
borrowing. And they represent self- 
liquidating debt. The new equipment 
purchased with their proceeds cuts oper- 
ating costs and, in effect, pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. 

(2) Equipment trusts have an almost 
perfect record on “safety of principal.” 
Despite all the rail bankruptcies of the 
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When you buy a Dutton 
Steam Generator you 
get a completely insu- 
lated job which protects 
against loss of heat. You 
get off-center firing caus- 
ing natural water circu- 
lation .. . three-pass gas 
travel resulting in max- 
imum heat transfer and 
low stack temperature, induced draft 
which eliminates expensive stack, all- 
welded shell by the Econoweld process, 
stainless steel firing tube, fully automatic 
controls...a complete job ready to be 
hooked up and fired which saves you con- 
siderably on the cost of installation. And 
behind every Dutton Generator sold, 
there are 40 District Representatives, 500 
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Dutton Distributors and service organi- 
zations ready to see that you get the most 
efficient boiler for your job...not too 
big or too small, and ready to offer you 
consultation and assistance. If you want 
to know about your actual steam require- 
ments, send in the coupon or wire for a 
representative to call. Consultation serv- 
ice is free . . . there is no obligation. 


| THE C. H. DUTTON CO 

1621 Gibson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kindly Check: 

] Ask Dutton Representative to call 

} Send name of nearest Dutton Distributor 





©) Send Dutton literature 

Company Name ee eee sureeseend 

Street and Number ions 
City and State. ___-__ 

every major city from coast to 1 di id 1 

coast are ready to serve you ReWwICuG?. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AUTOMATIC AND HAND FIRED BOILERS, STEAM 
GENERATORS, HEAT EXCHANGERS, PRESSURE VESSELS AND OTHER BOILER ACCESSORIES, 





Ditton 


COMPANY 





40 District Representatives, 500 
Dutton Distributors covering 
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J 
' 
‘ 
671 GISSOW ST. RALAMAZOO, MICH ; 
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1930’s, Wall Street can recall only one 
such deal that brought a loss to invest- 
ors since the equipment trust came into 
vogue, 

(3) Because they are issued in short- 
term maturities, equipment-trust issues 
are an almost ideal investment medium 
for commercial banks. Many such 
banks like to hold down maturities of 
their investment holdings to less than 
20 years; others to 5-to-15 years. ‘They 
can do this of course, by sticking to 
governments and municipals. 

But government and municipals offer 

very small yields. So lately many banks 
have been acquiring substantial amounts 
of staggered-maturity, higher-yielding 
equipment trust certificates to sweeten 
up the return from their investment 
portfolios. Last week $15-million 
Southern Pacific 1-to-1 0-year certificates 
were offered at yields of 1.45% to 
2.45%, returns substantially “richer” 
than those from comparable short-term 
treasuries and municipals. 
e Philadelphia Plan—Most equipment- 
trust certificates are issued under the 
so-called Philadelphia Plan. Under 
this plan, the borrower never issues the 
certificates directly. ‘hey are issued by 
a bank acting as trustee; the borrower 
guarantees them both as to principal 
and interest. In addition, the borrower 
gets full title to the equipment pur- 
chased only when all certificates are 
paid off. 

[he borrower pays rental to the 
trustee at stated intervals. 

Certificates issued always fall due 
serially, usually six months apart. 
Most popular maturity schedule recently 
has been | to 10 years, though maturi- 
ties have run 1 to 15 vears in the past. 

Normally, borrowers pay 20% to 

25% of the cost of the new equipment 
securing an issue. 
e For Railroads Only?—The rail indus- 
try is practically the only one to use 
equipment-trust financing. The reason 
is the nature of the beast. 

For one thing, a railroad’s assets are, 
of necessity, mainly fixed and costly. 
Therefore, even in its balmier days, the 
trade had never been able to finance 
rolling stock through the sale of equity 
securities. Instead, it has had to go in 
for “semi-permanent” mortgage borrow- 
ing. 

Another reason: The working capital 

of a railroad has alwavs been smaller 
in relation to total assets than the work- 
ing capital of other trades. That’s be- 
cause it sells service only, and to pro- 
vide that service requires a plant invest- 
ment equaled by no other industry. All 
it has in the way of working capital is 
the cash it gets for its services—less the 
bills it must pay. 
e Easier Ways—l'or industry generally, 
stock sales, bank loans, or long-term 
bonds offer easier wavs to get new 
money for plant expansion. 
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Banks Readjust 


Many New York savings 
banks boost interest rates to 
meet outside competition. North 
River, Bowery to merge. 


I'wo items held the interest of New 

York savings bankers as the New Year 
opened. ‘The one with the long-range 
significance was a sudden spurt in the 
20-month trend toward higher interest 
rates (BW—Apr.12°47,p89). But of per- 
haps more immediate interest was the 
first important savings-bank merger in 
many years. 
e Higher Interest—At least seven Man- 
hattan savings banks last week boosted 
their interest rates on savings deposits 
from 14% to 2%. Reason: to attract 
new deposits, and to retain old ones. 
Ihe rate of growth of savings bank de- 
posits has been slacking off recently as 
potential depositors tended to place 
their money elsewhere, where it could 
carn more. 

It is now likely that competitive fac- 
tors will force all New York banks to 
make the same move soon. 

e Biggest Savings Bank—'he merger, 
also announced last week. involves the 
Bowery Savings Bank—the nation’s big- 











Heads Western Union 


Walter P. Marshall was elected president 
of Western Union Telegraph Co. in New 
York last week. Marshall succeeds the late 
Joseph L., Egan who died in France on 
Dec. 6. Formerly executive vice-president of 
Postal Telegraph, Inc., Marshall became 
assistant to .the president of Western 
Union, following the merger of the two 
firms in 1943, 
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WARNING! 


Embezzlements 
point toward a new high 
this year 


The rising trend in spectacular embezzlements con- 
tinued during 1948. Some exceeded half a million dollars! 


Concealment for many years featured several 
of these large shortages. And the record shows that 
in almost any organization it is surprisingly easy to 
hide such defaults. 


No employer need fear long-hidden shortages 
if he has the protection of our modern DISCOVERY 
BOND. This bond reimburses for losses discovered 
while the bond is in force, regardless of when the 
bonded employee began to embezzle! 


The trend constitutes a warning to all em- 
ployers. Ask our nearest agent or your own broker to 
have our specialists review your dishonesty hazards 
NOW. And, you will find that our Loss Prevention 
Service, based on more than 60 years’ experience 
can be a powerful aid in preventing shortages. 






AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST 


COLOR SERVICE 


plus America’s Largest-Selling 
Interior Maintenance Finish 





-»-FOR PAINTING THAT 
PAYS EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
YEAR AFTER YEAR! 
Stimulate production with surround- 
ings that contribute to eye ease, 
promote safety, build morale... by 
painting according to a free Sight 
Perfection color prescription tailor- 
made for your plant by the famous 
Glidden Color Service. Use Glidden 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE (or BRUSH- 
DAY-LITE) for a perfect one-coat 
finish that will wash like tile—last 
indefinitely. For book on SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE and Glidden Sight Per- 
fection Color Service, write The 
Glidden Company, Dept. R-1, 11001 
Madison Avenue, Cleveland 2, Obio. 














Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 
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gest, and one of its oldest (it’ was 
founded in 1834). It will combine with 
the 82-year-old North River Savings 
Bank as soon as the boards of directors 
of the two institutions sct the date. 
They have already O.K.'d the deal; so 
has the New York State Superintendent 
of Banks. 

Vhe consolidated bank will retain the 

Bowery name. ‘Thanks to North River’s 
101,500 accounts and $106-million of 
deposits, the new bank will start off with 
over $770-million in deposits, close to 
500,000 depositors. 
e Advantages—According to the official 
announcement, earnings of the two will 
be improved “by reason of the availabil 
ity of large deposit increases for invest 
ment at improving yields.” As savings 
banks’ total deposits rise, they must be 
invested at regular intervals. When the 
aggregate amount to be invested is large, 
it is often possible to get better deals. 
And the merger, of course, will combine 
the deposit increases of the two banks. 
e@ Paradox—One reason why the merger 
will help North River sounds a bit like 
a paradox: The bank has been growing 
too fast. It recently reported its deposits 
as 24 times as large as they were at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. One reason is 
its location: It is next to the Pennsyl 
vania R.R. Station, nght m the heart 
of the midtown shopping district 

Such phenomenal growth has its dis 
advantages. Even in normal times, a 
bank would find it hard to maintain 





Henry Morgenthau, Jr 


carnings growth at a comparable pace. 
And the times have not been normal. 
Legal savings-bank investments that pro- 
duce good earnings have been getting 
scarcer and scarcer. Particularly, there 
has been an inadequate supply of mort- 
gages. 

e Low Ratio—Because of these factors, 
North River has not been able to build 
up its surplus as its deposits zoomed. 
Hence, its ratio of surplus to deposits 
has lagged well behind that of savings 
banks generally. And the competitive 
need to raise its interest rates from 14% 
to 2% would have made it impossible 
for North River to build up the ratio 
to a more “normal” level. 

In this light, the merger looks like a 

natural, for North River's depositors 
automatically ,receive the protection of 
the solid, slower-growing Bowery’s 
higher ratio. At the same time, Bowery 
gets what amounts to a most desirable 
branch location. 
@ Personnel—All of the present staffs of 
both banks will be retained. The new 
bank’s head will be Henry Bruere, now 
Bowery’s president and board chairman. 
Schwulst will then become the bank’s 
chief administrative officer; Bruere will 
continue as chief executive officer. 

For the lesser brass, the merger pro 
vides potentially greater opportunities, 
because of the wider scope of opera 
tions. Rumor also has it that higher 
salaries mav result for many in North 
River’s lower echelons. : 





Robert P. Patterson 


Bank Gets Two Cabinet-Level Directors 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former Secretary of 
the Treasury, is a “working banker” now, 
This week the man who borrowed over 
$200-billion for the U.S. government was 
elected chairman of the board of the Mod- 
erm Industrial Bank, New York City. One 
of his fellow board members—elected at 


Morgenthau’s suggestion—will »e Robert P. 
Patterson, former Secretary of War and now 
president of the Assn. of the Bar of New 
York. ‘The Modern Industrial Bank, founded 
25 years ago, has total resources of about 
$45-million. Its specialty is lending to 
medium-sized businesses. 
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Increase in deposits in mutual savings 
banks during November was $55-mil- 
lion, biggest monthly gain since June. 
It put deposits at a new record high 
($18.1-billion). 

e 
Metropolitan Life denies that recent 
radio rumor about Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey's becoming its head in 1950. 

e 
A 1,000-share block of First National 
Bank of New York stock was distributed 
last week at $1,170 a share. Wall Street 
hears it caine from the investment port- 
folio of Canada’s Sun Life Assurance. 

a 
Cash dividends publicly reported in No- 
vember rose 17% above the levels a 
vear earlier. Normally about 50% to 
65% of all domestic corporate cash 
dividends are publicly reported. 

@ 
Borden has acquired new working capi- 
tal by making a private sale to Equitable 
Life of a $15-million, 20-vear, unse- 
cured, 3% note. ‘This brings Borden’s 
total borrowings to $48.6-million. 

9 
Robert R. Young has sold 1,500 shares 
~f C. & O. common—which. brings his 
direct holdings of C. & O. stock down 
to 610 shares 

e 
Oregon Bankers Assn. will seek legisla- 
tion to permit banks to close om Satur- 
davs. A survev shows that onlv 9% of 
local depositors would be imconven 
ienced by Saturday closings, providing 
the banks stay open until six p.m. on 
Friday. 

e 
Canadian banks are raising charges for 
special checking accounts, rentals on 
safe deposit boxes, and other services. 
They blame today’s higher operating 
costs. 


© 
Willvys-Overland carned $6.5-million on 
$175.3-millio f sales for the 4iscal 
vear ended Sept. 30 Its 1947 profits 
were $3.3-million; sales, 8! 38.1-million.) 
* 


R.K.O. lost $356,000 in the first nine 

months of 1948, after taxes and charges 
compared to some $6.9-million profits 

during the same months last vear. 





The Pictures——Acme—52 

66 (right); British Combine 
Ewing Gallowav—56; Harns & 
Ewing—52 (right), 65 (left); Int. 
News—65 (nght), 66 (left), 71; 
Kevstone—68 (right); Sovfoto—68 
left); Vachon-Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.)—23; Wide World—51, 69. 
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CROTTY-OPERATED EMPLOYEE RESTAURANT OF THE ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA. IN DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS, THIS IS ONE OF THE 
LARGEST OJL REFINERIES IN THE WORLD, WITH MORE THAN 9,000 EMPLOYEES. 





That's quoting Dean Wallis, Instrument Man in the Chemical 
Products Division of the big Esso Standard refinery at Baton 
Rouge. It's an oilman’s direct way of saying that the workers 


really appreciate their new company restaurant. 


As a plus to “working conditions,” they like the cafeteria’s 
in-plant convenience and the attractive place it provides to eat 
with their friends. A morale factor, they like the good, appetiz- 
ing and eccnomical food prepared and serviced completely by 
Crotty Brothers Food Management. In Dean's words, “Hot food 


in a nice, clean place makes a man feel good.” 


The con.pany restaurant does a job, too, for the Esso Standard 
management at Baton Rouge. It saves valuable time and ussures 
workers of good food, which reduces fatigue, errors and acci- 
dents ... increases efficiency and production. 

* For further information on in-plant feeding, write on 
your business letterhead for the new booklet, ''Employee 
Restaurants Improve Labor Rélations,’’ which will be sent 


free with a report on the recent opinion survey on employee 
feeding made among labor leaders and personnel managers. 
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BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 17 STATES AND 42 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Wether You Anchor 
One Machine 














“Mount It On 


UNISORB™ 





Controls Vibration and Noise 
UNISORB Machine Mounting absorbs 
from 60% to 85°) of transmitted vibration 
and noise. This reduces wear on machinery 
and buiidings...often permits higher ma- 
chine speed 


Saves Floors 

UNISORB requires no bolts, no lag screws, 
no floor drilling. A special cement (we 
supply it) binds the UNISORB pads to the 
machine feet and the floor with a holding 
strength of 1500 Ibs. per square foot 
minimum 

This proven, up-to-date anchoring method 
is fast making other methods obsolete 
Requiring absolutely no maintenance dur- 
ing its many-year life, UNISORB works 
equally well on every type of flooring, 
with practically every kind of machine. 
Get details today. Just write. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices’ New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives: San Francisco, St. Louis 
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1948's Legacy to 1949 


The spring bull market proved a phony. Is the winter bear 


market a phony, too? Performance of capital-goods shares might 
indicate that itis, but traders are wary of what Truman may propose. 


For disconsolate 


will go down in history 
the great false 

Last spring 
awaited bull 


braced 


summer the 


election victory 


prices. Ne 


of share 


iverages are 


to tr iders, 
larly like 
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itself for 
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capital 
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stock traders, 
as the vear of 
alarm. 
market 


signal, and 


market 
And in November, 


President 
knocked the 
at vear-end, 
bacl ‘ly in the Idle 
Dack squarely in the middie 
of their old. bear-market trading range. 
e Peculiar Bear—But if it is any comfort 
acting particu 
Chroughout 


IW, 


aren't 


Was 


bear market. 
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COnSUINCT-¢£ 


got its long 
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a sky’s-the-limit boom. 
But the climb didn’t last long. 


By mid- 
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Security Price Averages 











shares 
psychology. 
of optimism 
Just before election, the capital-goods 
stock price index stood 7.8% above its 
January, 1948, level. Consumer-goods 
stocks were up only 1.3%. ‘This spread 
narrowed abruptly in the postelection 
dive. But now it is widening again. Last 
week, the capital-goods index was only 
1.7% under last January. Consumer 
goods were down 6.6%. 
e Paradox—This brings up once more 
the old question: What is Wall Street 
worrying about? If it looks for an early 
depression, then it should be unloading 
the stocks of the heavy-goods industries; 
thev always are the ones that suffer most 
in a general economic collapse. If. it 
doesn’t expect a depression, it logically 
should be paving more attention to the 
record “sales and handsome profits that 
companies have chalked up in 


chart). ‘Lhat’s not depression 
Ordinarily, it’s a symptom 


most 
1948. 
e Explanation—If you ask brokers, trad 
ers, and investors to explain the paradox, 
vou will get answers something like this 
’ (1) The market thinks 1948 profits 
are artificial. Corporations rang up eam 
ings of more than $20-billion in the past 
vear, but shareholders will get only $8 
billion or so in dividends. ‘The rest will 
go into reserves or inte new plant and 
equipment. And the dollar value of 
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those reinvested earnings may be washed 


der major farm commodities kept the 


down by a general deflation before the drop from turn» 0 a general price 
lown by a general deflation before tl ] from turnin, g | 
shareholder gets any benefit from them. collapse. And ‘ising piices “cs met 


\2) The business boom is becoming 
more and more dependent on govern- 
ment supports to hold it up (page 19). 
And government supports imevitably 
mean more government controls. ‘These 
controls eventually could take the profit 
nut of the boom even though output 
ind employment continue high. 

(3) The cold war with Russia is a 
constant threat. The market is pretty 
well hardened to bad news from abroad 
now. But the fear of all-out economic 
mobilization still haunts it. 

(4) The new Truman Administration 
is putting together an economic pro- 
gram that unquestionably will include 
some bitter pills for business. Just how 
bitter no one knows. This uncertainty 
is the main thing that preys on the mar- 
ket’s mind at the moment. ‘Traders are 
holding their breath as they wait for 
I'ruman’s new budget and his state-of- 
the-union message. 

Other security and commodity mar- 
kets share some of these worries. But in 


and a few oi:er indusina! saw materials 


have shored we the averages somewhat. 
Meanwhile, high industrial costs have 
kept wholesale prices from fully re- 
flecting the drop in farm and food 
prices. And, by the time the slight 
easiness in wholesale markets worked 
through to retail prices, it produced 
only a minor decline in the cost of liv- 
ing. Lower food at retail is partly offset 
in family budgets by rising fuel and 
rent, but fuels (coal and fuel oil) are 
now turning a little lower. 
e Bonds—In the bond market, prices 
slid off through the first part of 1948, 
mainly as a result of the government’s 
tighter credit policy. ‘Toward the end 
of the vear, this downtrend leveled off. 
The market now is pretty well con 
vinced that the Federal Reserve System 
will keep on supporting government 
bonds at par indefinitely. The battle 
over pulling the pegs came to a climax 
last fall, and there hasn’t been much 
said since the election about abandon 


most of them it is easier to see the ng supports. * ; | 
basic trends With the government market pegged 
e Commodities—In the spot commodity _ firmly, corporate bonds have steadied a CONVENTION HALL 


markets, farm and food prices started 
tumbling when 1948's bumper crops 
came into sight (table, below). At vear- 
end, these prices still were on the way 
down. But government supports un- 


shace above their 1948 lows. Wall 
Street docsn’t expect them to make any 
striking gains during the coming year, 
but it thinks that for a while, anyhow, 
they won’t slip any farther. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Old Year’s Price Panorama 
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1948 1948 1948 
Oper High Low Cl TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Cust-oPivine Wide ooo dcc csccaccswecceu 168.8 174.5 166.9 172.2 LAST LONGER / 
Wholesale Commodity Prices ............. 164.4 169.2 159.2 163.0 
BANE Soap ctor ree aaa as 199.2 201.5 174.0 174.0 / 
Roedi cca imin case eneee ee: 181.3 191.2 170.3 172.6 WATURALLY. 
Other (mainly industrial) .........6665. 146.4 153.6 146.4 153.1 THEYRE MADE BY 
20 Soot Commodnes, 4...6..05 6 s3c9 208s 349.1 353.7 296.3 297.0 ROYT) 9 4 
Domestic . 3 pita ks Sarah ar rains aida are aca 386.2 395.6 315.7 316.1 PE: 
aa 4 pate stale ketene See alata Bete 417.5 426.0 310.1 313.8 
POOR sc Dokl a cue an a aetna ra eee 450.1 458.0 326.9 330.8 
Imports 2... see eee e eee ee eee eee es 298.5 298.5 266.3 269.7 Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
RGOUEM el een rare ere cins aad aiale eis eras 286.7 288.3 267.2 278.2 appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
416 Stocks (Standard & Poor’s) 123.7 136.0 112.4 119 ribbons. 
NUNS WRNMCNIAINY > oct gs rire ta sta Sereda 130.0 143.7 WZ 25.5 That’s because the Vulcan fabric is 
Acricultural machinery ...2.0.scceveesss 141.3 151.2 119.2 119.2 thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
PRI os os ho bee eee eee eins 120.8 133.9 106.6 117.4 impression of the type face! 
Pile weatetinls 3.5. cence veces ees 126.6 137.7 111.7 116.7 This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
3 PRLS TE a OLS ne ORAS oe Beate, 125.8 136.9 115.9 128.0 ing greater endurance, longer service. 
BAGCUICAD COMIOMIEDE 5 o c08.cs hese ee nenk 4.3 109.6 86.4 95.9 For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
SIE. < 0os cc anideepewisernad vues 117.6 134.0 103.4 106.1 omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
ce pie ' 
Mining and smelting ......ccccccsecces § 94. 2.4 81.6 Ribbons! nie 
EN EOE A 181.8 195.7 162.6 170.9 Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Steel 135.0 153.6 120.6 130 Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
A 3) laut te acacsecunekinaNa ins 233.4 272.1 199.6 212.7 largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
MUON Cinvccosaecceesadaauveeaues es 109.8 129.5 100.6 104.3 
WGN. igs 54 aie VdweAAae ovale ae Nahi 96.4 101.6 2.1 92.6 
Dire GACUS. yo. oancieinuwcstacerarenes 169.5 73.7 163.6 168.7 
Industrial bonds (medium grade) ........... 97.7 99.6 94.0 94.6 
Rail bonds (medium grade) .............66- 81.6 90.2 81.6 84.3 
Utility bonds (medium grade) .............- 97.1 97.1 93.2 93.7 
g-t y Oe) a ee 107.0 107.8 107.0 107.4 
Lang term governments (taxable) THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
* Latest available averages EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED! 
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MEN’S-CLOTHING MAKER has stepped up output of women’s garments. It will bea... 


Union Battleground to Watch 


|.L.G.W.U. awaits repeal of Taft-Hartley ban on secondary 
boycotts to move against Bond Stores and the Amalgamated. Dif- 
ferent pay scales in men’s and women’s clothing are the main issue. 


Many unions are making plans to step ent ‘1-H ban on secondary boycotts in 
up activity after the ‘Vaft-Hartley act is jurisdictional disputes. ‘The targets it 
repealed—as they expect it will be. Few, — will attack then are Bond Stores, Inc., 
however, have drafted programs as spe of Rochester, and its C.1.O. union—the 
cific, and as tough, as that of A.F.L.’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers — of 
International Ladies Garment Workers America, which has held contracts with 
Union. For that reason, many business Bond since 1934. It has in mind picket 
men will watch I.L.G.W.U.’s moves ing Bond stores in principal cities 
carefully The A.F.L. union is going after Bond 
e Threat—I.L.G.W.U. is now getting and Amalgamated with all the resources 
sct for a battle next spring over what it can command. I.L.G.W.U.’s presi 
it considers to be a lethal threat to its dent, David Dubinsky, insists that Bond 
wage scale, and to I.L.G.W.U. jobs. It once exclusively a men’s clothier—must 


is waiting only fur removal of the pres- be prevented from pulling down wages 
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in the ladies’ garment industry to the 
lower level of the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. 

e Expansion—I.L.G.W.U. felt that its 
interests were endangered early in 1946, 
when Bond announced plans to broaden 
its manufacture of women’s apparel 
(BW—Jul.20°46,p$3). When the com- 
pany first introduced women’s wear 
into its retail line, it had bought its 
entire stock from manufacturers using 
1.L.G.W.U. workers. But during the 
war, the company started turning out 
women’s garments itself, on a limited 
scale. Its initial object was to keep 
production facilities in use at a time 
when the men’s clothing industry was 
at rock bottom. 

Bond first put about 50 of its men’s 
clothing workers on the job of produc- 
ing women’s wear. The number rose 
steadily in 1946, though Bond’s produc- 
tion schedule still required that, from 
time to time, employees work on both 
men’s and women’s garments. ‘The ob- 
ject was to spread work out over the 
vCal work on women’s Wedr®r 1S seasonal, 
production for men could be scheduled 
around it. 

e New Factory—I.L.G.W.U. did not 
show active concern until late in 1946. 
At that time, Bond had between 500 
and 600 employees working or women’s 
wear—and announced plans for greatly 
expanded output of women’s wear in a 
new, $7-million plant at Rochester. ‘The 
company said about 3,000 of the 6,000 
employees at the new plant would be 
trained to work on women’s garments 
1.L.G.W.U. advised Bond that it 
considered the new plant in its union 
jurisdiction. Amalgamated _ protested 
that the new plant would be “‘merely an 
expansion of our present shops.” It 
said any attempt by I.L.G.W.U.« to or 
ganize there would be an attempt “‘to 
raid an old, established” contract rela 
tionship. 
e Legally Neutral—Bond kept out of 
the argument. Its sympathies apparently 
were with Amalgamated. But, bv law, 
it could not show any partisanship. It 
could only say, informally, that any ef- 
fort to separate men’s clothing workers 
ind women’s garment workers in the 
new plant would lead to chaos and con- 
fusion 

I.L.G.W.U. circularized Bond em 
plovees early in 1947; it told them there 
was a 70% differential between Bond 
wages and pay in I.L.G.W.U. shops. 

The A.F.L. union also bought a series 
of newspaper ads to call attention to the 
theme of its campaign: Why should 
Rochester women’s garment workers get 
paid less? 

e No Progress—The drive died down, 
however, for two reasons: 

(1) No real campaign could be con- 
ducted until Bond got its new plant into 
operaticn; 

(2) Restrictions in the T-H law 
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against secondary boycotts in jurisdic- 
tional disputes barred direct action. 

Now, I.L.G.W.U. thinks the time is 
near when its dormant Rochester drive 
can be awakened into a showdown fight. 
e Difference—There is a significant dif- 
ference between the I.L.G.W.U.-Amal- 
gamated dispute and the normal union 
jurisdictional feud. As far as 1.L.G.W.U., 
is concerned, jurisdiction at Bond’s 
Rochester plant isn’t simply a matter of 
getting new members: The fight it in- 
tends to make is over wage scales, not 
members. 

I'he men’s clothing industry (Amal- 
gamated jurisdiction) has introduced 
well-organized, factory-type production 
methods. It has broken down the once 
highly-skilled tailor job into many small, 
casy-to-learn operations. ‘he wage rates 
reflect this change. 

The women’s clothing industry 

(1.L.G.W.U.) is still pretty much a 
highly skilled operation. It clings to a 
production team of three workers: the 
operator, the presser, and the finisher. 
Their wage rates are high. 
e Crux—Bond proposes to turn out 
women’s coats and suits on about the 
same basis as men’s wear. Under it, jobs 
would be simplified. I.L.G.W.U. is con- 
cerned over what this might mean to 
the industry as a whole. That's the 
background of the union’s complaints 
that Bond production at Amalgamated 
wage scales would be “unfair competi- 
tion” for its employers. 

1.L.G.W.U. offered to withdraw from 

the organizing struggle at any time that 
Bond signed contracts with Amalga- 
mated requiring “standard” pay for pro- 
duction of women’s garments. ‘This pro- 
posal got nowhere. 
e Others, ‘Too—While Bond has been 
singled out for the 1949 I.L.G.W.U. 
offensive, it isn’t the only employer that 
can expect to get the union’s attention. 
Other chains—including Crawford, How- 
ard, and Robert Hall—are in the wom 
en’s wear business in about the same 
way that Bond is. I.L.G.W.U. blames 
their low-priced production for poor 
business, and reduced employment, in 
the New York women’s apparel indus- 
try. Amalgamated denies it. Chain pro- 
duction, it points out, is for chain retail 
utlets only. Moreover, it furnishes only 
1 small part of total stock needs; Bond 
still buys 75% of its needs from I.L.G. 
W.U.-contract shops in New York. 

Amalgamated dubs the A.F.L. union’s 
campaign “a political palliative for New 
York City’s unemploved ladies’ garment 
workers—and their bosses.” 

I'here’s every indication that, when 
the fight really comes out into the open, 
it will be a bitter one. ‘The general im- 
pression is that 1.L.G.W.U.’s chances 
are very slim—and that the real loser will 
be Bond, whose retail stores as well as 
manufacturing plants would be brought 
under I.L.G.W.U. attack. ; 
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--»Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Why the roundhouse 
went square 


OU’VE seen many a roundhouse in 

your railway travels—a circular 
building where steam locomotives, 
arranged like spokes in a wheel, are 
serviced for their next run. 
Something different was needed for 
servicing Erie’s fleet of big Diesel 
locomotives. Erie Diesels can be oper- 
ated from either end, and do not 
require turning. Besides, Erie’s passen- 
ger Diesels run to a whopping 150 
feet, freight Diesels even longer. That's 
why the “square house” was born! 
Here Diesels are washed, refueled, 
lubricated —kept in sweet running 
order for smooth, dependable service. 
The shops, much of the tools and 
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equipment were designed by Erie engi- 
neers specially for the job. 

That kind of thing is typical of Erie’s 
progressive railroading, of finding 
ways of meeting efficiently every new 
problem as it comes up. And another 
example of Erie’s continuous program 
of providing safe, dependable transpor- 
tation for both passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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CANTON STOKEKS 
heat housing project 


for 20¢ 





With the thermom 
eter reaching 22 
below, three Canton 
Stoker-fired boilers in the central heating plan 
of the 34-acre Morin Heights housing projec 





t 
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Profits the Issue 


They replace living costs 
as basis for wage bargaining. 
A-F.L. magazine explains how 
to analyze a financial report. 


Corporate profits—which rose to new 
high levels in 1948 (BW —Novy.20'48, 
p95)—will be the big noise in fourth- 
round bargaining this year. Manage 
ment can expect union men to come 
to negotiations armed with well-digested 

g $s 
company financial reports. 


e The Reason—The consumers’ price 
index has now declined for two suc 
cessive months (page 60). ‘This has 


wiped out labor's argument that an 
Otuer pay hike must be given to keep 


A.F’.L.’s Survey considers important in 
annual reports 

(1) Net sales, viewed in perspective 
against sales figures for other years. 

(2) Operating costs—wages of pro- 
duction workers, particularly. For in- 
stance, for ‘Up-to-Date Mfg. io.” 
A.F.L, points out that “in 1947 produc- 
tion wages were only 24% of income 
from sales, compared to 31% in 1946.” 

(3) Probable effect of another wage 
increase on the company’s financial 
position. Most of an increase, says 
A.F.L., might be offset by savings on 
taxes; in the sample tatement, a 10% 
increase (adding $929,000 to payroll) 
would come mostly from taxes, actually 
cost the yMpany only $60,000 from 
profits,-as the union figures it. 

Even so, warns A.F.L., the effect on 
left-over profits (earned surplus) also 
must be considered. ‘he company 


must have “adequate capital Si tas 
stay in business and compete success 
fully with other efficient companies.” 
In A,F.L.’s sample statement, even a 
wage hike costing only $60,000 would 
cut reserves to a dangerous low. An 
emergency might leave the employer 
short of working funds, and force lay- 


up with the rising cost of living. It has 
led to a new union wage argument for 
1949: Corporate earnings have been 
high; management should divvy up with 
labor. 

This was clearly demonstrated last 
month in A.F.L. and C.1.O. testimony 


at Woonsocket, R. I. supply heat and hot water 
to the 300 units for never more than 20c per 
unit per day. This outstanding record has been 
made with soft coal hauled several hundred 
miles from the mines. The superintendent re- 
“ec : oo” 
ports: “Cantons are standing up 100%. 
Heating plants, factories, hotels, apartments 
and commercial buildings from coast to coast 
report similar power and heating economies 
with Canton Stokers. Write for complete in- 
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formation on cost and installation. CANTON before a joint congressional committee. 
oo CORP., MAIN PLANT, CANTON Economists from both organizations offs. Hence, A.F’.L. says, union analysts 
- presented briefs emphasizing the fact also should look for: 


defects for $ years! 


The ONLY ramfeed stoker drive 
guaranteed against WEAR and 





ANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: 
FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 








that 1948 profits were at a record high 
of $21.7-billion—and asserting that less 
of the high profits are being used for 
dividends and wages, more for “risk 
capital” for new plants and equipment. 
e A.F.L. Getting Set—Labor’s interest 
in bargaining on the basis of profit re 
ports 1S shown even more sharply in 
A.F.L.’s_ monthly economic bulletin, 
Labor’s Monthly Survey. This is cir 
culated principally to union representa 
tives, right down the line to local ofh- 
cers. It is the authoritative economic 
voice of A.F.L. 

A recent issue of the Survey 
turned over to a special study: the in- 
terpretation of a corporation financial 
report. Its announced aim is to help 
A.F.L. affiliates “understand the prob 
lems facing the companies employing 
their members.” 

But it’s intended, too, to help 

union negotiators prepare for bargain- 
ing—to show them what to look for in 
a financial report, and how to inter 
pret what they find. It does this by 
presenting and analyzing the actual 
financial statement of the “Up-to-Date 
Mfg. Co.’”’—pseudonym for a company 
with which the union has had ‘sound 
relations for many. vears. 
e Warming to Management—What 
A.F.L. economists have to say warrants 
management attention. If unions base 
the fourth-round wage campaign on 
profit statements, then employers should 
make sure that veai-end reports show 
clearly the real profits and financial 
position of their companies 

Here are some of the things that 


was 


(4) Other reserves, which could bol 
ster management's surplus account im 
an emergency—such as, for instance, a 
reserve for contingencies. Sometimes, 
says A.F’.L., these are set up to conceal 
profits, sometimes they are set up to 
take care of an expected loss, or because 
the management is unusually cautious, 

A.F.L. analysts looked at Up-to-Date’s 
statement, located a provision for a 
$100,000 reserve. The union said ad- 
dition of this $100,000 to earned sur- 
plus would make the latter “seem” 
ample enough “to allow for a 13¢ 
(10%) wage increase, costing $60,000, 
without forcing the company to raise 
prices. 

(5) The balance sheet. Before reach 

ing final conclusions, A.I'.L. says, nego 
tiators should examine it to find out 
“how the total capital or net worth is 
being used,” and what it consists of. 
For instance, the union warns that a 
high inventory and low turnover rate 
isn’t sound. It warns, too, that a com- 
pany “is not justified in keeping prices 
high fand wages low] to make large 
profits to get more capital than is 
needed for its own business.” 
e Help—The union economists give 
specific formulas for working out all 
necessary significant figures—including 
labor cost, working capital, and net 
worth. They urge unionists to send for 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane’s 
“How to Read a Financial Report” 
(BW—Dec.11'48,p76) as a source of 
“even more detail,” and of “‘manv of the 
facts both unions and investors need to 
know to interpret financial reports.” 
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New wage demands will be made on 
G.E.’s home plant at Schenectady this 
month. C.I.O. electrical workers’ union 
hasn’t yet announced amount it will 
seek in contract wage reopening. 

e 
Department store union drive by 
C.1.0.’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers (BW —Dec.25'48,p62) will be 
backed by initial $l-million organizing 
budget. 

e 
Layoffs were up sharply, hiring was 
down, in October—last month for which 
BLS has official figures. Layoffs aver 
aged 12 per 1,000 workers, as compared 
with 10 per 1,000 in September and 
nine per 1,000 in October, 1947. Oc- 
tober hiring rate was +5 per 1,000, as 
compared with 51 per 1,000 for pre- 
ceding month. 

ry 
Closed-shop for railroad industry is 
urged by president A. F. Whitney of 
the Brotherhood of Railway ‘Trainmen. 
‘That would take a change in the Rail- 
way Labor Act which—like the T-H 
law—now bars closed-shop contracts. 

3 ry 

Peaceful settlements in labor contract 
disputes will be reported henceforth by 
BLS. Purpose is to show that labor- 
management relations aren’t “‘in a state 
of continuous belligerency.” BLS ex- 
pects to prove that more disputes are 
settled through negotiation than through 
strikes. 

e 
New arbitrator of disputes between 
C.1.0.’s5 West Coast dock union and 
waterfront employers is Sam Kagel, of 
San Francisco. He will serve until June, 
1951. Kagel also is arbitrator for ladies’ 
garment industrv in San Francisco. 

2 
Wildcat strikers forfeit right to union 
support, says A.P.L. Teamsters Union. 
Union refused to fight dismissal of 150 
drivers of Commercial Carriers, Inc., 
because they quit jobs in violation of 
contract. Instead, it sent replacement 
workers. 

® 
Farm equipment union will resist C.1.O. 
orders to merge with auto workers. 
Edict was to do it in 60 davs—or else. 
But union won't even consider “dicta 
torial” order until its 1949 convention, 
in Cedar Rapids, Mar. 25-27. 

. 
Leftists in C.1.0.’s California council 
stuck to party line at convention re 
cently They opposed Marshall Plan 
continued support of Progressive Party 
despite national C.1.0O. policy Prob 
able next step: punitive action by 


C.1.O. 
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Strengthen your 






we 


This employee has just been paid 
with the new, insured ABC 
Check, now available for every 
type of payroll system. It repre- 
sents an entirely new approach 
to the ‘Deductions’ and ‘Net 
Pay” problem...makes it easy 
for your employees to cash their 
ABC Checks anywheres..spot- 
lights the purchase of U. S. 
Savings Bonds for your employ- 
ees’ security. Everyone in your 
firm will like the safety and con- 
venience of these new ABC 
Checks. 

Whether your payroll is 
hand-posted, tabulated or pre- 


employee- 
relations 
with the 


pared on any form of payroll 
machine, ABC Checks are made 
to suit your special needs. 
Because they are insured and 


provide positive identification for 
genuine payees, your employees 
can cash them without red tape 
or bother. Lost checks can be 
easily replaced through this 
insurance feature. 

There’s a good deal more to 
the ABC story. Find out more 
about these new checks that help 
you and your employees. Just clip 
and mail the coupon below for 
complete information. No cost 
or obligation to you, of course. 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


COMPANY, INC. 
am lodd 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


cele ies THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me full information about your | 
neu’ ABC Checks, without cost or obliga- | 
tion to me. I 
Firm 1 
| 
Address j 
i 

City Zone State 
{ 
By ‘ 1 
RW-1-1 | 
= 
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Experienced GRAYBAR Dealers 
insure the greatest efficiency 
and best placement of 
Intercommunication Systems 


It pays to call an expert when you consider 
intercommunication systems... for his wide 
experience will be useful in selecting the cor- 
rect models and placing them for greatest 
efficiency. 

Graybar dealers are making installations 
daily, and this varied experience will bring 
many worthwhile suggestions for you to 


consider. 


*Teletalk” intercommunication systems are 
recommended by Graybar dealers because of 
their outstanding quality and because they 
are available in a variety of models... a 
systemcan be tailor-made to meet your exact- 
ing requirements. This results in economy, 
Call your nearest Graybar dealer today . . 

you'll find him listed in your phone book or 
(in ease he is not listed) write to the address 


below for his name. 





“Wetalk 


RCG US PAT OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 











What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food —— Rent 
Ampest, IOSD. 665 93.5 100.3 104.3 


January, 1941* .... 97.8 100.7 105.0 
November, 1941 ... 113.1 113.8 107.8 
November, 1942 ... .131.1 125.9 108.0 
November, 1943 ... 137.3 133.5 108.0 


November, 1944 ... 136.5 142.1 108.2 
November, 1945 ... 140.1 148.7 108.3 
November;- 1946 ... 187.7 171.0 108.8 
November, 1947 ... 202.7 190.2 115.2 
December ........ 206.9 191.2 115.4 
January, 1948 ..... 209.7 192.1 - 115.9 
lo < ea 204.7 195.1 116.0 
er ee 202.3 196.3 116.3 
MOE Se eice stan hae 207.9 196.4 116.3 
DOT ks eowniees <1 210.9 197.5 116.7 
OE ee 214.1 196.9 117.0 
Se i eeevaese 216.8 197.1 117.3 
Re ee eae 216.6 199.7 117.7 
September ........ 215.2 201.0 118.5 
October ....cc.... ZS 26 118.7 


November, 1948... 207.5 201.4 118.8 


* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. 


Gas & House Total 
Elec- Other Furnish- Cost of 
tricity +Fuels Ice ings Mise. Living 
99.0 96.3 100.6 100.0 98.6 
97.4 104.2 100.1 101.9 100.8 
96.7 JE 115.6 107.4 110.2 
96.8 115.5 123.7 112.7 119.8 
96.0 119.6 126.9 117.7 124.2 
95.8 123.6 141.7 122.9 126.6 
94.0 525.8 147.6 124.6 129.3 
91.8 137.2 L7G 3325 1522 
92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 164.9 
92.6 162.0 191.4 144.4 167.0 
93.1 165.0 192.3 146.4 168.8 
93.2 165.9 193.0 146.4 167.5 
93.8 166.0 194.9 146.2 166.9 
93.9 166.7 194.7 147.8 169.3 
94.1 168.6 193.6 147.5 170.5 


94.2 180.6 134.2 194.8 147.5 171.7 
94.4 185.0 136.5 195.9 150.8 173.7 
94.5 190.1 137.3 196.3 152.4 174.5 
94.6 191.0 137.6 198.1 152.7 174.5 
95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 173.6 


95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 172.2 


+Ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 


June, 1948. Data: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100, 


C.-of-L. Drop May Temper 4th Round 


Unions try to shift emphasis to corporate profits. But G.M.’s 
sliding-scale contract may have major effect on negotiations. 


The cost-of-living figure is the most 

important single fact on the labor front 
as the new year opens. Its decline for 
the second successive month, in No 
vember, would, normally, have a signifi 
cant influence on 4th-round wage nego 
tiations, which will « cur in 1949. 
e Shifting Stand—If the labor unions 
have their way, however, those negoti 
itions will rest on other grounds. Al 
ready, the unions are shifting the argu 
ment for new wage demands from prices 
to profits. The cost-of-living agitation 
which characterized collective bargain 
ing in the first three postwar wage 
rounds has given way to union speech 
making about corporate profit reports 
(page 58). 

But there’s one effect of the move 
ment of living costs that can’t be 
ducked. Until May of 1950 the cost of 
living is the principal determinant of 
General Motors Corp. wages—and G.M. 
has more than once been a maker of 
the national wage pattern. 

e Pay Cut?—On the sliding wage scale 
of the G.M. contract—which calls for 
the next pay adjustment Mar. |—the 
present living-costs figure would te 
quire a 1¢-an-hour wage decrease. If 
the downward index trend continues at 
its present rate until Jan. 15—which is 
the date on which the March adjust- 
ment is based—G.M. employees will 





: 
take a cut in pay of 3¢ an hour. The ef- 
fect of this on +th-round negotiations— 
both in autos and in other industries— 
could be profound. 


HEADING FOR RAIL PEACE 


Recommendations of presidential fact- 
finders are “greatly disappointing” to 16 
nonoperating unions now involved in 
contract dispute with major railroads. 
But, say the unions, the recommenda 
tions do furnish ‘‘a starting point’ for 
negotiations toward a settlement. Re 
sult: Unions are putting off strike call 
(legally possible after Jan. 17), will re- 
sume contract talks next week. 

Nonoperating unions refused terms ac 
cepted earlier by operating groups (BW 
—Oct.23’48,p116). They demanded a 
25¢ raise and a_ five-day Monday 
through-Friday work week. They now 
work 48 hours a week. 

Fact-finders urged a 7¢ increase (3¢ 
less than operating men got) and a 40) 
hour week—with overtime after +40 
hours, but not for Saturday and Sunday 
work during a regular 40-hour work 
week. Unions object particularly to 
counting Saturday and Sunday as regu 
lar work days. 

Unions say 
should be ample time” 
maining differences 


7 


“30 davs [from Jan. 5 
for settling re 
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and sales presentations... 
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Radio y 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


[’kotape 


RECORDER-REPRODUCER 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
RACINE WISCONSIN US A 


ELECTRIC 


rs 
126 


\ broadcasting, monitoring, auditions... 


\ 


f.0.b. Racine, plus any. 
sales or other applicable 
taxes. 


Webster Electric “EKOTAPE” 





> 


2 peec h €S, sermons, exhibits... 


Includes carrying case, 
crystal microphone with 
detachable base for table 
| 





Superlative tone quality, more power output, and many 
valuable and practical features make the new “Ekotape™ 
anexceptionally desirable tape recorder. [tisextremely 
simple to operate. Fast forward and fast rewind speeds 
and time indicator scales make it easy to locate any 
desired section of a program. quickly! High and low 
level input and external speaker jacks add versatility. 
Designed to meet user’s requirements after careful sur- 
veys and many interviews with recorder users. A highly 
versatile, efficient, and dependable recorder with the 
high quality you expect of a fine musical instrument. 





@ Superlative Tone Quality 

@ Faithfully echoes speech, mu- 
sic, and sounds 

@ Simplified threading; depend- 
able operation 

@ Absolute freedom from wow 
and flutter 

@ Dual channels of amplification 


@ Large high quality 8-inch 
speaker 


plugs, and one 30-minute 
reel of standard magnetic 
recording tape. 





Recorder-Reproducer 


@ Fast forward and rewind speeds 

@ Tape starts and stops instan- 
taneously 

@ Positive dual erasing feature 

@ Electronic Recording volume 
indicator 

@ Separate bass and treble tone 
controls 


@ | se. any standard magnetic 
recording tape 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


i 
} Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin: BW-2 
4 ‘ Please send me, without obligation, literature fully 
ay & 34 § T &E R AV & L e T g ! ¢C ¢ describing the new "Ekotape” recorder-reproducer. 
t 
RACINE |S WISCONSIN 7 MEMPe s ccvcecccccccccocecce ecocecceccecococccocesece oe cccccococccese 
Established 1909 ' 
] Address. occ ccccsscccsccveccccccvesecsecseeesescenceeeseresessoecees 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address" ARLAB" New York City t 
, Che cicrsercvcccedeccecegevaccecceececesese State. .cccerevescccscccce 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








Artist — Cecil West, native of Tennessee 





TENNESSEE — annual purchases: $134 billion— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Despite the troubled world outlook, Washington looks for bigger U. S. 
foreign trade in 1949. Both exports and imports are expected to go up. 

The Commerce Dept.’s estimate for 1949 exports is $13.5-billion, 8% 
above the expected total for 1948 (last year’s final figure isn’t in yet). 

Commerce put this year’s imports at $8-billion, 12% above the 1948 
estimate. 

That would make the 1949 export-import gap $5.5-billion. Last year, it 
was $6-billion; in 1947, $9.6-billion. 

e 

Higher spending for foreign aid will give the chief lift to exports. 

For one thing, military lend-lease will be added,to (1) Marshall Plan 
spending; (2) relief to occupied areas; (3) Greek-Turkish aid. 

For another, Marshall Plan shipments will reach their peak in 1949. 

But some export lines will be down. Examples: raw cotton, wheat, dairy 
products, coal, textiles, automobiles, refrigerators, and radios. Foreign 
countries will be better able next yeor to supply themselves with these goods, 
or get them from outside the U. S. 














* 

Recovery abroad will provide extra goods for the U. S. market this year. 
And the U. S. demand for strategic materials will be up. 

These factors will more than offset an expected drop in prices of im- 
ported goods. So you can look for higher dollar value—as well as physical 
volume. Imports expected to be up: rubber, fats and oils, textiles, petroleum, 
coffee, bananas, copper, lead, tin concentrates, cordage fibers. 

« 


Ideally, government experts think our imports should be about $10-bil- 











lion a year, instead of $8-billion. 

They figure this way: Between 1919 and 1939, imports fluctuated 
directly with U. S. industrial production. Industrial output is almost twice 
prewar. On the basis of the prewar pattern, imports should be at least $10- 
billion (at present prices). 





e 

There will be no letup of export controls in 1949. 

In fact, the Administration may soon ask Congress for control authority 
that would run right through the Marshall Plan, or until mid-1952. 

The Commerce Dept. says it needs this three-year power to make the 
controls effective. Up to now Congress has granted the authority only for 
one-year periods. And each year Commerce wonders where it will stand the 
next. 

Whether the new extension is for one year or three, Commerce will 
continue to: . 

(1) Protect the home economy from loss of scarce goods. (This helps to 
check inflation.) 

(2) Channel needed goods to Marshall Plan countries and other friendly 
nations. 

(3) Check all shipments to eastern Europe and Russia. (This blocks the 
export of war-potential goods.) 














» 
The Administration also has its eye on trade prospects when the Marshall 





Plan runs out. 


To pave the way for that day, it will push ahead with its freer trade 
policy. Tariff-bargaining talks with 13 countries are due to start in April 
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in order to round out the tariff agreements reached at Geneva in 1947. 

To make good on these trade pacts, President Truman will ask Congress 
to renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act—for three years. (The 80th 
Congress renewed it for only one year.) 

On top of that, Truman wants the law restored to its original form. 
That means giving him power to change rates at will—within broad limits. 
Now the President can’t cut rates below “peril points’’ set by the Tariff Com- 
mission—unless he goes to Congress first. 

J 

Congress also will get a request for approval of the International Trade 
Organization Charter. This will probably go to Capitol Hill in the form of a 
joint resolution. That way it would need only a majority to pass. Asa treaty, 
it would need two-thirds of the Senate. 

The ITO Charter was put in final form at Havana last spring. It com- 
mits ITO members, once they recover from World War II, to go along with 
most of the State Dept.’s freer trade policy. Truman didn’t even bother to 
present the Charter to the 80th Congress; he knew it didn’t have a chance of 
being ratified. 








e 

Here’s how Washington rates the 1949 economic outlook in eight key 
countries (on-the-spot reports from Business Week correspondents start on 
page 65): 

France—Psychological recovery is way behind physical reconstruction. 
Unless Frenchmen regain political confidence in 1949, France will be no 
better off economically at year’s end. Evidence of lagging psychological 
recovery: an estimated $1-billion to $3-billion in private gold hoards. 

Britain—This year will tell the tale of British recovery. Washington 
expects Britain's 1949 progress to equal last year’s. The best measure will 
be: Can Britain cut its over-all trade deficit from 1948's $1.5-billion to 
under $i-billion. 

Western Germany—By spring, industrial output should reach 80% of 
the 1936 average. Then, at best, production will level off. It could tumble 
— if the home market dries up due to high prices. 

Soviet Union—Washington expects Moscow's drive to complete its 
Five-Year Plan in four years to flop. To compensate, Stalin will push his 
economic tie-in with the eastern European sate!lites. 

China—Washington hasn't written off trade with China entirely. If a 
strong anti-communist government holds South China, the U. S. will trade 
freely. If the Communists take all, the U.S. will trade on the same terms 
as with Russia—buying what's offered, but refusing to sell capital goods. 

India—In 1949 there will be few signs of progress in the ambitious 
industrialization program. India is still plagued with shortages of essen- 
tials; rationing of,grain and clothing is back after a year of decontrol. This 
is part of the price India pays for partition. 

Brazil—The big problem this year, as last, is how to industrialize in a 
hurry. Still @ question: Is there a meeting ground between (1) the need for 
U. S. capital and (2) Brazilian nationalism? A deal whereby U. S. steel com- 
panies use coal as well as dollars to pay for more Brazilian iron ore and 
manganese might break the ice. 

Argentina—Washington expects economic conditions to get worse 
before they get better. Peron missed the boat on U. S. off-shore purchases 
under ECA. Now the improved world supply of farm products cuts off this 
source of dollars for good. Without dollars, Peron can’t buy industrial supplies 
he needs from the U.S. This tightens the screws on his home industries and 


threatens unemployment. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. |, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











BUSINESS ABROAD 





FRANCE: Chamber of Deputies, key to West Europe’s recovery? 














CHINA: Will the peace be as red as the weary battlegrounds? 


World's Businessmen Look at 1949 


People all over the world were tearing 
off the last page of the old 1948 calen- 
dar this week. In many. parts of the 
globe, it was more than a shift from one 
year to the next. Years of past social 
and business custom were being voided 
as the pages were being mpped away. 

[his week, some of BUSINESS WEEK’S 
correspondents, in various parts of the 


world, summed up the way things 

looked from where they sat. Here’s 

what they reported: 

1. The Franc’s the Thing 
PARIS—French businessmen agree 


that bickering Third Force politicians 
will still be directing France’s national 
affairs at this time next year. ‘That is, 
they will be if thev can do one thing— 
if they can stop the franc from degener- 
ating into worthlessness. Inflation is 
the number one bogeyman in France 
today. 
e Production Lag—How will inflation be 
stemmed? : France should be able to 
feed itself this year. ‘That should bring 
food prices down. But industrial pro- 
duction is a bigger hurdle. Production 
hasn’t been catching up with inflation 
fast enough. Prices today are 18 times 
prewar levels—outstripping wages by 
30%. These prices are keeping French 
goods out of world markets. Result: 
France hasn’t got anywhere in cutting 
its trade deficit. ‘Thus, Paris is asking 
ECA for as much money this vear as 
last. 

Jean Monnet, France’s master plan 
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ner, aims at boosting over-all production 
15% this year. That would equal 
'rance’s peak production year, 1929. 
But even this wouldn’t necessarily ease 
inflationary pressures. , 
e Political ‘Test—It will take political re- 
form, as well as a production boost, to 
make the French france worth something 
this year. Some French government will 
have to step in soon with tough defla- 
tionary It will have to bal- 
ance its budget, raise and actually col 
lect taxes, scrap subsidies to nationalized 
industries, cut administrative expenses. 
e Still Time?—KFrench businessmen are 
sure the Third Force coalition still has 
six months at least to tackle these prob- 
lems. The present Queuille govern 
ment may not hang together long 
enough to do the job. It scems to be 
carefully avoiding the nub of France’s 
troubles—collecting enough taxes to 
keep the government out of the red. 
But perhaps another reshuffling of ‘Third 
Force politicians will produce a genuine 
“save the franc’”’ government. 
e Communism Weaker—I'rench _ busi- 
nessmen are sure 1949 will be no ban- 
ner vear for French Communists, and 
probably not one for Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle 

Twice last year the Communists lost 
a strike war. The coal strike proved 
that the Communist General Confed- 
eration of Labor (C.G.T.) can’t control 
its rank and file. More than 90% of 
the miners were back in the pits weeks 
before the C.G.T. called it quits. And 
Communist attempts to spark strikes 


mecasu’les. 


of seamen, stevedores, railroad workers, 
and metal workers all fizzled out—de- 
spite fat financial contributions from the 
Cominform. 

e De Gaulle, Too—Third Force govern- 
ments beat the Communists in each 
case. And that took a lot of wind out 
of de Gaulle’s sails. Anti-communism 
is the general’s stock in trade. 

Also, de Gaulle may have committed 
political suicide when he moved to 
settle the German question _ single 
handed. He threatened to sacrifice the 
Marshall Plan and Western Union to 
get his way in Germany. While most 
Frenchmen share his fear of German 
recovery, they aren’t willing to rip up 
the whole fabric of western European 
cooperation to block it. 


ll. When Is a Red Not a Red? 


NANKING-—This is the year of the 

“New China.” Before it is over the 
world will know whether China is to 
remain Chinese or whether it is to lose 
its identity in a Soviet-run, Communist 
empire. 
e Chiang to Go—There is little doubt 
that Chiang Kai-shek will be tossed out 
soon. He will probably give way to a 
coalition government of Communists 
and liberal holdovers from the Nanking 
regime. ‘The Communists will be in 
the driver’s seat. 

Some fighting may continue in the 
outer provinces between die-hard war- 
lords and the new government. Rem 
nants of the Kuomintang may hole out 
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BRITAIN: Competition may mean more trade on the Thames 


n Canton or Formosa. But the rest of 
China will enjoy peace of a sort. Peace 
is the most important aim of all Chinese 
is the curtain is rung dowy on 1948. 

e Business Prospects—W hat are the 
possibilities in the new China 


busines 
for western businessmen? 

Some business 1s going on right now. 
Last month a Chinese businessman who 


gocs by the name of ‘Fatty’ Chang 
collected over a million Ibs. of pig 
bristle in Communist-held North 
China latty sold the lot at $40 a 
lb., mostly for export. He knows he 
hardly scratched the surface. 


Chinese businessmen in ‘Tientsin say 
that there vast quantities of natural 


product vaiting for export markets 
when peac. comes to North China. ‘I he 
railroads w rave to be rebuilt to move 


the stuff, bui the Communists say they 
equipment stashed away 
rail lines working by 


have cnough 
to get all 


main 
vear’s end 
e Communist Overtures—IThe Chinese 


Communists have made plenty of over- 
tures to U.S. and British businessmen 
to stay around. Chinese business cir- 
cles are sure that the Communists are 
much more anxious to trade with the 
West than with Russia. It’s little won- 
det Ihe Chinese want to sell their 


sheepskins, wool, pig’s bristles, peanuts, 
ind soy beans for mining equipment, 


machine tools, railroad rolling stock, 
cement, paper, and chemicals. Only 
the West can fill that bill. 

Many Chinese businessmen say that 


trade under the Communists will be 
pretty free—freer, in fact, than trade un- 
der the Kuomintang. In the first place, 
they say, there will be a stable currency. 
And then it will take time for the Com 
munists to generate red tape like that 
which choked off trade with nationalist 


China. 
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Each Communist region now has a 
trade bureau that will continue func- 
tioning. But private traders will buy 
freely from private sources after the bu 
reau iIssucs a permit. lo start with, the 
Communists will turn over a lot of the 
goods they now hold to, private traders 


“for export. 


e Foreign Investment—Forcign capital 
investment is still a question mark. But 
existing foreign factories will probably 
be allowed to keep their present man 
agements in most cases. 


lll. Where’s the Incentive? 
LONDON-— This New Year, London 


is in the running again as a great world 
banking center. The pound sterling has 
firmed up so much that it promises to 
rival the American dollar once more in 
international trade. 

London’s comeback, more than any 
thing else, makes the British business 
man sure that his country is finally on 
the road to economic recovery. And he 
believes he can keep the ball rolling by 
driving production and exports to higher 
levels in 1949. He knows, though, that 
the gains may not be as big as in 1948. 
e What’s It Worth?—But the British 
businessman will spend a lot of time in 
1949 wondering how he comes off per- 
sonally in the austerity economy that 
stretches ahead until at least 1953. Tax- 
ation has just about removed profit, the 
normal business incentive, from his reck- 
oning. And he doesn’t know how much 
longer the game will be worth the 
candle. 

A momentary gleam comes into his 
eves when he thinks of a Conservative 
election victory late this vear or early 
next. But the gleam doesn’t last long. 
He knows that Crippsian economics will 
dominate British business for many 


WEST GERMANY: A constitution for a Germany on parole 


years yet even if the Conservatives come 
to power. It is at that point he can’t 
quite reconcile his optimism about Brit 
ain’s future with his pessimism about 
lis own. 
e Return to Competition—It is the lack 
of incentive that makes many a_ busi 
nessman, especially in the consumer 
goods field, fearful about the return of 
competitive conditions. And competi 
tion is what faces him this year, both in 
the home and the foreign market. 
During World War II he was shelt 
ered by government buying. Since 1945, 
demand has been so strong that he could 
sell anything he produced. But 1949 
will be different. And competition 
doesn’t look very attractive when re 
wards are lacking. So this vear he wil! 
lean more and more on the trade associ 
ition to ward off the rigors of a competi 
tive market. 
@ On Safety First?—Good management 
labor relations in Britain will tend to in 
crease this safety-first policy. ‘Too many 
businessmen accept the notion that in 
dustrial policy should be set solely by 
union officials and trade-association sec 
retaries. ‘They almost expect a civil serv 
ant to summon the two together to 
reach an industry-wide agreement that 
ignores the interest of the consumer. 
But a revival of competitive condi 
tions is what British industry needs most 
if British recoverv is to stick. Britain’s 
future depends on how the businessman 
reacts to such a revival in 1949. 


IV. A New Lease on Life 
FRANKFURT-—This vear will see a 


western German government set up—the 
end of the heavy hand of the militarv 
government on day-to-day business life 
The allied military governments will 
have to meet certain responsibilities in 
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Among last month’s shipments were 4 Acme- 
Gridley chuckers that will produce more parts 
per day than 20 single spindle machines. 

That’s what we mean by “advanced perform- 
ance’’—more good pieces in the pan—more 
finished parts per production dollar. Youll find 
the answer in the Acme-Gridley design. 

From the floor up, model RPA hydraulic 
chuckers, like Acme-Gridley bar automatics, are 
rugged—built with balance, for permanent accu- 
racy. And they're adaptable; with double index- 
ing they'll finish both ends of a piece on one 
setup—or make two at a time. 

Accuracy is insured by direct, positive cam- 
ming. The speed comes from easy operation— 
and from the broad use of attachments, with 
a design that’s built for carbide tooling. 

Those are the features that will help you lick 
the tougher competition to come—in 49, Ask 
for Aeme-Gridley production figures: compare 
them with your present methods. The results 
will prove you can’t afford to wait. May we 


help vou? 


TYPICAL CHUCKING WORK 


This is the “Big 6” 

12” chuck capacity, 
weight 68,000 Ibs. 
Other 4-6-8 spindle 
sizes from 514” up. 
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> 
Ask for this book 
showing tool lay- 
outs on many 
moneysaving ap- 
plications. 


The NATIONAL ACME CO. 
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RUSSIA: Building to beat Stalin's Five-Year Plan goal 


the absence of a peace treaty. And they 
will keep close tabs on the whopping 
subsidies the U.S. taxpayer is paying to 
keep Germany alive. But to a great de- 
gree the German businessman will again 
be master of his own affairs. 

e Capital Wanted—Big need of the new 
government and the businessman alike 
will be long-term capital. ‘f'axes and the 
high cost of living keep the current rate 
of savings low. Old savings and other 
sources of ¢ ipital were virtually wiped 
out by last June’s currency reform. To 
fill the gap, in early 1949 a reconstruc 
tion loan corporation will be set up; 
foreign investors will be invited to lend 
i hand 





Ihe loan agency will be financed 
largely from West Germany's counter 
part fund. The agency will be swamped 
It looks as though high- 
est priorities will go to power plants and 
housing for the Ruhr. 

e Foreign Investment—There’s a lot of 
talk about foreign investments in Ger 
man businesses today. ‘The German 
businessman would especially like to see 
ome investments in machinery and 
cquipment on 1 company to company 
Chances are the demand for 
heavy electrical machinery, textile mia 
chinery, and milling equipment will be 
sreatest. Power machinery and certain 
items for the chemical industry will also 
be high on the list. Ruhr coal and steel 
ire unlikely to attract many foreigners. 
[Sie future status of these industries is 
too uncertain 

© Power Wanted—Biggest headache for 
the German businessman this year will 
be the power shortage. Getting old 
power plants back to work won't be 
enough. A big power expansion pro- 
gram is needed. Germans haven’t built 
new powe! plants in almost ten years. 
\nd a lot of western Germany’s power 


with projects 


basis 
} 
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sources are cut off behind the iron cu 


tain. 
Politically, 


western Germany wont 
meet critical social issues like national 
ization this year. The new government 
will have its hands full with emergency 
measures. The first political campaign 
is almost certain to be waged around 
the familiar issues of a controlled econ 
omy versus a free economy. A swing to 
the left—that is to the Social Democratic 
Party 


if high prices continue 


is a strong possibility, especially 


V. Five Year Plan in Four? 


MOSCOW - It’s no secret that Rus- 
sia’s big inside objective in 1949 is to 
complete the second postwar Five Yeat 
Plan a vear ahead of schedule. Indus- 
tries in and around Moscow have just 
promised Stalin that their targets will 
be met by this summer, 18 months early. 
© Question—W ill the rest of the Soviet 
Union follow suit? It would take a 
charter member of the Kremlin plan 
ning group to give a definite answer. 

Year-end figures on Soviet production 
aren’t available, but it’s a good guess 
that the over-all goal for 1948 will be 
bettered by about 10%. ‘The rate of 
production last September was running 
at 27% above 1940 levels. The 1950 
1ate, according to plan, is set at 48% 
ibove 1940 levels 
e Interpretation— | he convenient use of 
percentages makes interpretation risky 
indeed. But there are a few generaliza 
tions that can be made with reasonable 
safety. 

A few major industries are almost 
certain to reach their 1950 goals this 
year. These include the iron and steel, 
oil, electrical goods, chemical, automo- 
bile, building, and transport machinery 
industries. ‘They were all more than 


INDIA: Heading left, 








India’s millions ask who'll foot food bills 


10% ahead of their plan goals at the 
end of the third quarter of 1948. The 
Ural Steel Trust claims to have met its 
1950 goal already. 

e Key Cogs—The one thing that these 
industries have in common is that they 
are all key cogs in Russia’s war machine 
Industries accused of dragging their feet 
on the Five Year Plan are in the main 
consumer goods industries 

Only two ministries—the Meat and 
Dairy Ministry and the Ministry for 
Fish Industries of Eastern Districts— 
were reported seriously behind their 
plan targets. 

But from recent editorials in the Mos 
cow Pravda it sounds as if the textile 
industrv should have been added to the 
list. Pravda tells also of trouble in the 
shoe industry. One of the faithful 
bought a Moscow-made pair of shoes 
for his small daughter. ‘Three days later 
the soles fell off. ‘The shoes were re 
turned, exchanged for a different pai 
This time the soles stayed on for a week 

The Five Year Plan will undoubtedly 

get a big boost this year. Many big in 
dustrial units will come into production 
There are signs that the volume of capi 
tal-goods imports to the Soviet Union 
will be stepped up. A frenzied propa 
ganda drive now under way could pro 
duce a spectacular increase in produc 
tion. 
e A Stronger Soviet—But whether or not 
the plan is actually fulfilled is purely 
academic. It is enough to say that 1949 
will see Russia industrially stronger from 
a military point of view, not much bet- 
ter off as to standard of living. 


VI. Time for Decision 


BOMBAY-—Businessmen in this, In- 
dia’s top commercial citv, have 1949 
booked as a tough vear. But without 
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ARGENTINA; Beef—and other—exports are dying of control sickness 


exception they feel they will all pull 
through. None thinks there will be a 
collapse. 

On the other hand, nobody—from the 
directors of the ‘Tata steel combine to 
the side-street general merchant—thinks 
there will be any great economic upturn. 
They will settle for a clear statement of 
government policy with a little tangible 
progress to make it stick 
e Problems—Almost every Indian busi- 
nessman rates the government's prob 
lems above his own. Some of these prob- 
lems are peculiar to postwar India: how 
to raise a whopping $300-million to pay 
this year’s food import bill; how to re- 
settle more than a million refugees from 
Pakistan. 

(nd then there is the problem of in 
flation. ‘The country’s impoverished la- 
bor force wants more income in the face 
of dwindling production. 

Indian businessmen have faith in the 

men in Prime Minister Nehru’s govern- 
ment. But they don’t think so much of 
the government’s administrative ma 
chinery. ‘The businessmen are worried 
by loose talk about nationalization and 
by the widely divergent statements of 
cabinet members. And they are irti- 
tated by a maze of regulations and con- 
trols which are often ill-conceived or 
poorly administered. 
e Change No Solution—But no indus 
trialist or trader wants a change in lead 
ership. ‘They know that Nehru’s party 
has the widest appeal in all circles. Any 
alternative would divide the country 
long religious or class lines. 

And anv change in India’s govern- 
ment could mean only a swing to the 
left. Businessmen admit a leftward trend 
is already evident. After all, thev sav, 
that is only natural with the bulk of 
India’s millions only half fed, half 
clothed, and mostly illiterate. Now they 
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ask: In an Asia that is already going rad- 
ically to the left, how far will India 
have to go? 

\s one small manufacturer puts it, 

“The government must give us a lead. 
It is time government leaders stopped 
patting themselves on the back and 
started to get down to business. Busi- 
ness must be restored before any large- 
scale economic advanice is possible.” 
e Program—T'o restore business, the gov- 
ernment will have to balance its books. 
In one mill-owner’s opinion that means: 
(1) Cut imports and boost exports to 
pay this year’s food bill with this year’s 
earnings; (2) peg wages to production 
as a brake on inflation; (3) go slow on 
the social reforms of the late Mahatma 
Gandhi, because they are costly. 

here is no sign that the government 
is unwilling to take any of these steps. 
But all India is waiting for the govern- 
ment to say how and when. 


VII. To Trade or Not to Trade 


BUENOS AIRES—This year will be 
a decisive one for the Argentine econ 
omy. ‘The big question: Will Miguel 
Miranda, economic boss under Presi- 
dent Peron, keep his strangle-hold on 
Argentine trade, or will private traders 
gct a new lease on life? 

On the outcome of this issue hangs 
the future of a good slice of U. S. busi- 
ness in Argentina 
e Tight Control—It is three years since 
Peron put Miranda in sole command of 
Argentina’s state trading agency, IAPI. 
Since then not a side of beef or a bag of 
grain has left the country without Mir- 
anda’s initials on the order. The net 
result is an old story. Argentina has long 
since dried up its dollar supply. Mir- 
anda’s sky-high prices have all but killed 
off trade with North America. Now 
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Almost a quarter of a century ago, 
this Lorain-75—equipped with a 
Twin Disc Clutch—worked for 
Highway Construction Company, 
Inc., on public-road jobs. 


Today, this giant Lorain Moto- 
Crane—equipped with a Twin 
Disc 21-inch Hydraulic Coupling 
Power Take-Off Unit is operated 
by Jones and Laughlin Steel 


Corporation. 
| 

In November, 1925, The Thew Shovel For nearly a quarter of a century 
Company installed aTwin Disc Clutch Twin Disc units have been used on 
onits new Lorain-75shovel,amachine —_ heavy-duty equipment built by The 
that marked the beginning of Thew’s Thew Shovel Company—one of 97 
present line of products. leading manufacturers of material- 

Nearly 23 years later, Thew intro- handling and earth-moving equip- 
duced a rubber-tired, two-engine Lor- ment who find Twin Disc Clutches 
ain Moto-Crane, equipped with a and Hydraulic Drives efficient units 
Twin Disc Hydraulic PowerTake-off. for power transmission. Twin Disc 
Moto-Crane, said to be the world’s CiutcH Company, Racine, Wis 
largest, weighs 65 tons and has a ca- consin (Hydraulic Division, Rock 
pacity of 45 tons at a 12-foot radius. ford, Illinois) 


Reduction Gear 





Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 


Machine Too! 


Ee r cwili(disc 
“ 


1N DISC BY THE COMPANIES IT KEEPS 
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even trade relations with Britain are 
strained to the breaking point. 

Argentine business circles see three 
courses Peron can pick from: 

(1) He can stick by his state-trading 
policies and high prices, and see his in- 
dustries dry up for lack of foreign ma- 
terials. 

(2) He can keep his policies, but send 
Miranda into the world market to ped- 
dle Argentina’s grain, meat, linseed oil, 
and hides at world market prices. With 
a normal amount of salesmanship Peron 
probably could get Argentina back in 
the trade picture that way. 

(3) He can junk his state-trading pol- 
icies and let private tradvis do their job. 

The last course is what both Argen- 

tine and U. S. businessmen long for. It 
is also what most economists here think 
would be best for an agricultural coun- 
try like Argentina. 
e Committed—But it is all too easy to 
forget how deeply Peron is committed 
to his present economic policy. As one 
local politician put it: “Miranda and 
IAPI will go only when the government 
goes. 

Miranda has enjoyed the favored spot 
at Peron’s court in the past, and there 
is no evidence he won’t be there next 
year at this time. The only way he 
might be unseated is for Peron to learn 
the economic facts of life. 

It is hard to see how Peron can stay 
in the dark much longer. His much- 
heralded five-year plan is so far off sched 
ule as to be almost forgotten. Argentine 
industries that were supposed to be self- 
sufficient are having to shut down for 
lack of minor spare parts or small 
amounts of imported raw materials. Big 
U.S. plants such as Ford and General 
Motors have been idle for almost a year 
for lack of import permits. 

Peron has time to clear the wrenches 
from Argentina’s trade machinery before 
the whole works grinds to a dead stop. 
But few believe he will do it-not in 
1949, anyway. 


Vill. Let Them Drink Coffee 


RIO DE JANEIRO-—The best thing 
that could happen to Brazil in 1949 is 
to have more Americans get the coffee 
habit. Coffee brought Brazil almost 
40% of its export income in 1948, But 
that wasn’t enough. 

Brazil’s trade with the U.S. is in the 
red. Possibilities of expanding its ex- 
ports to the U.S. don’t look too good. 
Meanwhile, wages and prices are chasing 
themselves all over Brazil. 

President Dutra’s budget admits a 
$60-million deficit this year. But he 
hopes he won’t have to spend all the 
money budgeted. ‘That means his ‘‘Salte 
Plan’’—a five-year development program 
—probably won't get started this year. 
e Prices High—Last year’s import con- 
trols will continue until Brazil finds 
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BRAZIL: 


Overwhelming dependence on 
coffee weakens the nation’s economy 


something more to sell to the U.S. 
[hat, of course, means a degree of pro- 
tection for Brazilian manufacturers, 
whose prices are already high and going 
still higher. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment has just been forced to grant 
sweeping wage increases to workers and 
federal employees. 

Brazil has caught the world-wide epi- 
demic—inflation. Brazil is in a far better 
position to recover from the disease than 
many countries. By February it will have 
some expert remedies Ee That 
is when the Joint Brazil-U.S. ‘Vechnical 
Commnission makes public A report on 
Brazil’s economy 

The commission will probably find 

that Brazil’s future lies in the develop 
ment of its mineral and petroleum re- 
sources. 
e Wealth in the Ground—Outside of 
small fields near Bahia, Brazil's oil 
potential has not been proved. But 
there is no doubt that hundreds of 
millions of tons of high-grade iron ore 
are available in Brazil. But the coun 
try’s rickety transportation system has 
kept output down to a trickle. ‘There's 
1 lot of manganese in Brazil, too. Many 
U.S. companies, including U.S. Steel, 
have expressed interest in Brazilian man 
ganese; so far, high prices and bad trans 
portation have ruled out any big deals. 

The technical commission will un- 
doubtedly strongly recommend _ that 
U.S. capital be allowed to develop both 
mineral resources and transportation 
facilities in Brazil. It seems silly for 
U.S. business to sink millions into the 
development of manganese in South 
Africa, when just as much is available 
several thousand miles closer to home. 
But chances are there will be a lot of 
local sales resistanre to any signs of 
“Yankee imperialism.” ; 
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THE TREND 





About Taft-Hartley 


On Dec. 18 a Trend entitled “Why the Taft-Hartley 
Act Failed” was published. Publication of that Trend 
prompted William E. Umstattd, president of Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., to express his opinion on it and the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We print his letter herewith: 


“While reading the Sunday, Dec. 19, issue of The 
New York Times I came across its comments on 
the editorial entitled “Why the Taft-Hartley Act 
Failed’ in your Dec. 18 issue of Business Week, and, 
frankly, I could not believe that such’.an editorial 
had been written by Business Week and reserved 
any personal decision until I had an opportunity of 
reading the editorial at the office this morning. 

“T am dumfounded that your people have appar- 
rently accepted the idea that the recent national 
elections have given the monopolistic labor leaders 
a mandate to force the lawmakers of our country to 
repeal the ‘Taft-Hartley law. Surely the studies that 
vour analysts have made of the recent election does 
not confirm this belief. The labor leaders were quick 
to capitalize upon the election and apparently even 
to convince the leaders of the Democratic Party that 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law was the first of the 
‘must’ actions that the 8lst Congress should take. 

‘That Business Week should accept this phi- 
losophy is deplorable in my mind. With a mast- 
head such as yours, I can well imagine that high on 
the list of those exhibits which Murray, Green, and 
Lewis are collecting to send to Washington will be 
Why the Taft-Hartley Act Failed’ and they will 
represent it as businesses’ endorsement for the repeal 
of the ‘Taft-Hartley law. This, I can assure you, is 
far from the attitude which business in general has 
f the law 

“The ‘Taft-Hartlev law has not failed and I am 
sure that there are competent editorial researchers on 
vour staff who could write strong editorials defend- 
ing the act. The tricky propaganda of the labor 
leaders, always anxious to retain absolute power, put 
1 stigma on the Taft-Hartley law before it had 
lived long enough to operate for the public’s bene- 
fit. 

“The assumptions enumerated in the editorial 
which would have meant the death of the labor 
movement were somewhat far-fetched. The provi- 
sions of the ‘Taft-Hartley law which your editorial 
writer claimed would wreck the labor movement 
were the very provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
designed to protect the individual and enable those 
individuals who wanted to work to do so. 

“About 30 years ago England embraced the 
unions—business acquiesced to their demands, 
more money for Jess work. Even the Labor Govern- 
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ment admits that restrictive union practices stultify 
the efforts of government and management to in 
crease output. Must we follow in England’s foot- 
steps—strong monopolies of union and _ business 
and eventually national direction of both by gov 
ernment, socialism, nationalization, and a lowered 


standard of living?” 


We were interested in getting that reaction because 
it is a thoughtful one, and because it gives us an oppor 
tunity to make a brief, clarifying statement. 

We agree with the letter above that it is not manage- 
ment’s view that the Taft-Hartley act should be re 
pealed. And we hasten to say that we share that view. 

It would be a mistake in our opinion to have all of 
the good features of that statute thrown on the junk 
heap. We have commented editorially more than once 
on the Taft-Hartley law’s merits. And we hope that 
management will be aggressive in its insistence that out 
right repeal of the ‘Taft-Hartley law and a return to thc 
Wagner act will not be in the public interest. Further 
more, we have reason to believe that a majority in Con 
gress will protect the public interest by retaining man 
features of the Taft-Hartley law. Congress once before 
saw the error of its ways in letting the one-sided Wagner 
act stay in force and will not again swing that far back. 

At the same time, we believe management needs to 
face the facts. Organized labor declared its opposition 
to the ‘Taft-Hartley law, and organized labor will have 
immense influence with Truman and a Democratic Con 
gress. Union leaders will be insistent on repeal of the 
act. But they must know that Congress will not stop 
there; it will draft a brand new law. 

Management and labor both have a grave challenge 
confronting them: to help frame a new labor relations 
statute which will have willing acceptance by both’ sides 

Our Trend tried to point out the social pressures that 
are making for a change. Our hope is that the change 
will be a wise one—wise for both management and labor. 


About Capitalism 


A Psychological Corp. survey shows that a majority 
of Americans believe a country cannot have democracy 
without having private capitalism. 

We are more interested, though, in the fact that 20.9% 
definitely do not agree. A poor selling job has been 
done so far on the good features of our capitalistic 
society if at least one person out of five is certain that 
private capitalism is not an essential part of a demo 
cratic nation. Obviously, all of the roads of public opin 
ion need to be traveled a whole lot more by business 
leaders. Otherwise, they are not going to be successful 
in fulfilling one of their principal responsibilities. 

The further revelation that 21.7% have no fixed opin- 
ion about private ownership indicates that there are 
many who still mav be sold if enough effort is expended. 
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Above: Studebaker %-ton, 8-ft. pick-up — there's a 


1-ton, 8- ft. pick-up, too— also a Y2-ton, 6'/2-ft. pick-up. 





One-ton Studebaker with 9-ft. stake — also available 


on 1'4-ton chassis. 


HESE husky, handsome, new 
1949 Studebaker trucks have 
the same kind of distinction as 
Studebaker’s postwar cars! 
They’re sensationally new 
trucks in exterior design—and 
they excel just as conspicuously 
in handling ease, riding comfort 
and cost-cutting performance. 
You don’t worry about slippery 
running boards in bad weather. 
The broad, sure-footed steps of 
these pacemaking Studebaker 
trucks are snugly enclosed inside 
the doors of the driver’s cab. 
That cab, incidentally, is a 
postwar marvel of head room, 
hip room, leg room, wide-range 
vision, controlled ventilation. 





The new 1'/2-ton Studebaker truck — shown with insu- 
lated milk body. 





Studebaker 2-ton truck — shown with 14-ft. stock rack 
body. 





© Thest rak 





Get a 1949 Studebaker truck! 
It’s the newest and finest! 


Most revolutionary change in truck design 
and engineering in many years! 


Here, too, for the first time in 
a truck is real ‘“‘lift-the-hood” 
accessibility. No standing on a 
box to get at the engine or igni- 
tion—no fumbling under the dash 
to adjust instruments and acces- 
sories. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker 
dealer's showroom—see how 
nicely a 1949 Studebaker truck 
would fit into your requirements. 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW COST OPERATION 


th Bend 27, ind m.U.SA 





SANTOBRITE* solutions prevent 


sap stain, discoloration, 





REZ seals pores in new wood, 
seals out moisture. 





SANTOCEL* used as a flatting 


agent for hand-crafted finish« 


SERVING INDUSTRY. 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


PENTACHLOROPHENOI 


Monsanto’s wood preservatit 


stops rot and insect 


ittuck. 














MONSANTO GLUES-—reesin, ¢ 


soybean—for plyu 


sein 


vod and veneers, 


When trees leave 


Once a tree is out of the woods, it really 
begins to live. Not as a tree, of course, 
but as many products that are made of 
wood—chemically insured to lead a 
longer, more useful life. It is here that 
Monsanto chemicals play a vital and 
far-reaching role. 

Sap stain, or discoloration of lumber, is 
chemically stopped at the mill. 


Fence posts, poles and structural tim- 
bers that are treated with a Monsanto 
preservative last many years longer. 


One foot of lumber often does the work 
of ten, when made into plywood and 
veneers, bonded with Monsanto glues. 


. eee eee eeve 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Doors and millwork are made chemi- 
cally resistant to the entrance of mois- 
ture that causes swelling, warping. 


The natural beauty of wood is preserved 
with fine finishes containing Monsanto 
chemicals for hand-rubbed effects. 


Even sawdust is chemically reclaimed— 
molded under heat and pressure into an 
entirely new composition possessing 
most of the advantages of wood. 


oe «4 

Note to Businessmen . . . If you are an in- 
dustrial user of chemicals that apply in any 
way to products of wood, write Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri, or 
return the coupon for added information. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

ee 


1724 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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